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SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


COMPLETE TEXTILE EQUIPMENTS 














4-COILER WASTE CARD 


COMPLETE WASTE REWORKING PLANTS 
ROGERS W. DAVIS, — Southern Agent, | CHARLOTTE, N.C, 


US 
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SVN 


TO IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF YOUR YARN 


First ascertain the number of places 


that break below your own standard 


The cause can then be located and remedy provided 


The Moscrop Single Thread Yarn Testing Machine 


is a necessity in an up-to-date mill. 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE MASS. 
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The Smith Stop Motion for 
Two-Ply Twisting 


rrr nn 





Eliminates waste; prevents roller laps; enables the 


help to tend more spindles; the only simplejdevice 


for the! purpose. 





DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE MASS. 





J. D. CLOUDMAN, Southern Agt., 40 So. Forsyth St. ATLANTA, GA. 
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The Whitin Machine Works 


Whitinsville, Mass. 


BUILDERS OF 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


Ring Spinning Frame 


Manufacturers of Carding, Spinning 


and Weaving Machinery for 
Cotton Mills. 


Southern Agent—STUART W. CRAMER, 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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American Extractors 


Serviceabl. Safe Efficient 


@ Have exceptionally large capacity and are built for heavy service. 
@ Curb, spindle, driving shaft, etc., hang like a bell, thus practically 
eliminating vibration. 


@ Made in three sizes with 32, 40, 48-inch baskets. 


@ All American Extractors are provided with convenient safety cover 
which gives absolute protection to the operator. 
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—_ 
Cotton Mill Equipment 


z 
Specialists. 


POTTER & JOHNSTON MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Pickers and Revolving Flat Cards 


WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS CO., Woonsocket, R. I.. 


Drawing and Roving Frames 
FALES & JENKS MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Spinning and Twisting Frames 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 
. Spoolers and Reels 


T. C. ENTWISTLE CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Beamers and Warpers 


J. H. MAYES, Southern Agent 
1112 Independence Building, Charlotte, North Carolina. 
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DOBBIES 


One of the first requisites in the 
make up of a good loom weaving fancy 


fabrics is a good Dobby. 


The Crompton @ Knowles Loom 
Works build a complete line of Dobbies 
accepted every whereas the standard of 
excellence. 

















We will be pleased to send you our 
new Dobby Catalogue, showing some 
of the types we make. 






Looms for Every Known Fabric 


Crompton & Knowle Loom Works 


WORCESTER, MASS. 






PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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TIN RINGS. 


“| vicar EST HTEST RUNNING 
MOST DURABLE, and 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 


Have veyéou seen Our 
jamond 
Finish 


eye 


RING Co 


A Lace and Edging Machine That Runs Quietly at High Speed | at High Speed 


Also adapted to manufacture of fancy knit goods, coats, 
sweaters, shawls, nubias, golf vests and their trimmings. 


GEORGE W. LINDLEY 
5122 Wakefield Street - - - - Germantown, Philadelphia 


MANUFACTURER OF TEXTILE AND SPECIAL MACHINERY 


You say your loss from broken spools is but 
a mere trifle 


D id you ever attempt to prove that statement? Do it, for your own satisfac- 
tion. The magnitude of this waste is not readily apparent in the stress of 
other matters, but if you will apply yourself to the matter you'll see it is a big 
item on the wrong side of your ledger. Our METAL PROTECTED SPOOLS 


will save practically all this loss for you. They rarely ever break or separate. 


When you consider that it’s the full spool which breaks, you'll see why our 

METAL PROTECTED Spools save you big money. The metal does not rust or LESTERSHIRE SPOOL AND 
stain the yarn. It protects both the outside and inside of spool. We are mak- TU 

ing a special trial offer to mills who have never used our spool. Write for this MANUFAC RING CO. 
offer and sample spools at once. ADDRESS 9 LESTERSHIRE, NEW YORK 
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SHAMBOW SHUTTLES 


eoea 
Sea 2” @® 
eee? 
2 
& 








® 






ee 
SeOe 
Oa 
| ; O06 
It pays to use the best Shuttle you can possibly Od¢ 
obtain, and especially when that Shuttle is fitted “Ss 
with a remarkably simple and efficient patented of 
é hand threader. $5. 
: | S 
a”, The gain in production of your Looms and the as 
noe lessened yearly Shuttle expense warrant using ace 
ps SHAMBOW SHUTTLES st 
ous We feature the Shambow-Marble Spindle. We ae 
os have a special three-ring Bobbin Catch for this 8 
“ts Spindle, and also a special stationary catch for the az! 
Se, ringed Bobbin. oe” 
ae 
be Samples on Request 3 ee" 
SUAMB MDI 
IBC E COMPANY 
3a ofss” 
ae” he he eee? 
* 22" ee ‘i ad 


WOONSOCKET, - - - - RHODE ISLAND 
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Cut out 


THE MODEL 12 CONE WINDER 


Interchangeable for Tubes 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


— reese er ee pemerencsaree 
f —— 
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Complaints of loose ends, crossed end 

cones, varying tight and loose tension or 
insufficient taper do not come from Knit- 
ting mills that use the product of 


The Model 
12 Cone Winder 


The spinner who tinishes his product 
on the Model 12 is insured against annoy- 
ing complaints of this character and has 
the further assurance of neat built cones 
that sive distinction to his product. 


WESTFIELD. MASS. 
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STEWART & SONS 


MANUFACTURERS 


LOOM REEDS 


Jasper and Orleans Sts. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














LINCOLN & CO. 


Makers of Looms for 


Plain and Fancy Weaving 


Fall River, Massachusetts 
Southern Agent, O. A. Robbins, 


KILBURN, 

























Charlotte, N. C. 









MARCUS A. DARY, FRED. H. DARY 
@ Agent and Treasurer. 8u perintendent. 


Dary Ring Traveler Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 









ELECTRIC MOTORS 


By F. B. Crocker and Morton Arendt. 








A Complete Work on A. C. and D. €. Motors 





Spinning and 
Twisting Travelers 


Taunton, Massachusetts 











This is a work that we will reeommend to all who de- 





sire a complete and authoritative treatise on this subject. 












291 Pages Price $2.50 






SOUTHERN ELECTRICIAN, Atlanta, Ga. 


ue nes ¥ Lt ' J A \ mqtinelte 


BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS, 


HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 





pil 









“The City Care Forgot” 


Quaint Historic 


NEW ORLEANS 


AMERICA’S CONVENTION 
AND CARNIVAL CITY 


Che St. Gharles 


FINEST ALL-YEAR HOTEL IN THE SOUTH 


Completely rehabilitated, under new and efficient man- A. G. THURSTON @ SON 


agement from Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 
R. W. THURSTON, Proprietor 


European Plan. Modern. Fireproof. Ln ame en A em i ao ne) 


cecee MANUFACTURERS OF -+--* 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers and 
General Machinery 


Specialties made of Renecking, Reflutin ng 
Filing and Honing of all kinds of Rolls 


Speeder Flyers repaired and fitted with any style presser. 















_m, (019-25 E.BOSTON AVE. 
Jos. T. : 
T. PEARSON KENSINGTON Disa) a 









A well ordered hotel for a discriminating public 


traveling either for business or pleasure. 
























Send for Booklet of New Orleans. 














Spindles Straightened, Restepped and Retopped. 
Cor.Mulberry ani Division Sts., Fall River, Mass. 





| Alfred S. Amer & Co., Ltd., Props. 
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THE RICHARDS-HINDS TUBE ROLL 


The Greatest Improvement Made in Spinning in Years 


JANUARY, LY13. 












Ricnarps-Hinos TuBE RoLL 


Showing. setting of | 
Lever Weighted Frames, 
running coffen oF 196 
staple. ' Rolls’ are se 
/“from center oF Front Ro// to 
center of Middle Rol/. 

Us 4h these ro//s | 
no change of settings 
ere neccessery /7 
TURNING coftins rom 
1” 40 13 87 8ap/e. on 
Lever Weighted S-ames 


Ist—Cockley Yarn 5th—Greater Production 
acsiten: With Improved 
Product. 
2nd—Extra Strength Pe ds oe ae ae 
of Yarn. ag ae 
or Spinning. 
3rd—Better 7th—Less Change 
Spinning. of Settings. 
4th—Less 8th—One-Third Saved on 
Waste. Leather Covered Rolls. 


For Prices and Particulars Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company, 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 


Sole Manufacturers for the United States and Canada 
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IN BUYING BRUSHES 


You want to get the best 
that your money will buy. 


That Means Felton’s 
Brushes 


Patented 


Mill brushes of all kinds— 
High in quality—Low in 
price. 3 : 
Send for the book “Fel- HOSIERY 


ton’s Mill Brushes.” 


S. A. Felton & Son Co. r 
Manchester, N. H. UNDERWEAR 


——— ' Write for catalogue 


(ANTHCORROSIVE: | 
RO te tO SAE | Scott & Williams, Inc. 


T REL FOR 60 DAYS. : 
If tts a to your standard of what a good Geo. D. Mayo Machine Co. 
lubricating oil should be, and you consider that it is not 


worth our price-—-put your own value on it and remit on 

that basis.’ Isn't that a fair proposition? “A. C. 0.” will General Office, 88 Pearl St., Boston 

pare down your oil and cylinder ma — 

—eave your piston packing, too. 

been doing this forforty years, it will effect SHOW ROOMS 

such a saving 10w—just give “A. A. C.” 

a chance, PHILADELPHIA, . - : : 236 Chestnut St. 
May we go into the subject with you? UTICA, - - 5 a a 


a a? foe le oe. a odo Ne. CHICAGO, - 5th Ave. & Jackson St. 
243 SOUTH ST. NEW YORK,N.Y. 


and 


ALL SIZES. 18 inches in diam 
The Palmer up to 240 inches for ALL KINDS of 


For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily adjusted. 


Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 
A 


Cheapest of them all. A 
Direct Connected {32's 
Mail guide-block for free sample. ect onnect Steam Turbine Fans 
BELTED FANS IN FOUR HUNDRED STYLES AND SIZES 


Patented and manufactured by TELL ME YOUR REQUIREMENTS AND I WILL 
MAKE YOU A LOW PRICE ON A FAN THAT 


THE |, E. PALMER COMPANY WILL DO YOUR WORK. 


. e JAMES M. SEYMOUR, JR., 
Middletown, « Connecticut. 51-58 Lawrence — 


Newark, New Jersey. 
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Bale Ties and Buckles 
Box Strapping 
Corner Irons 


Case Seals 


2 Sizes 


Acme Galv. Twisted Wire 


Spread every 6 inches for nails. Put 
up in coils of 4000-5900 feet. Wooden 
reel furnished. 


) 


‘COTTON 
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Acme Steel Goods Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 

Main Office and Works 

2834-40 Archer Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Eastern Branch 
151 LaFayette Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


Southern Branch 
58-64 W. Alabama Street 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Bale Shows Our Three Styles of Buckles. 


Reels for Cotton 


WOOLENS AND WORSTED 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders 
and Spoolers 


Lindsay, Hyde & Co., 


2124 to 2130 E. York Street 


Phifadelphia, Pennsylvania 


MFRS. AND REPAIRERS OF 


pay BRUSHES of seid 


Description 


LET US ESTIMATE. WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY! 


Mi. “CORRE & OO. Hecknctetea ra” 







William C. Bull 


BENNINGTON, ‘VERMONT 
MAKER OF 


Fulling Machines, Washing Ma- 
chines, Drying Form Boards 
OF EVERY VARIETY 
For Ladies’, Men’s and 
Children’s Goods 

































































SATISFACTION 


You enjoy it in every sense 
when you use CLARK CAST- 
ERS. They are moderate in 
price and the highest in quality. 


Write us for 
Catalog. 


The George P. Clark Co. 


“Pioneer Truck and Caster Mfrs.” 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
New York Office 13-21 Park Row 





Steam Heated Hose Boards 


Most Economical and Efficient 
Method of Drying Hosiery 


Made of Aluminum, highly polished, always slick and 


smooth, assuring results not now obtainable by use of 


Woodenboards and Dryboxes 


Saves Time—Labor—Power—Insurance 
For Particulars address 


W. D. BUTZ, Sole Selling Agent 
625 Bourse Bidg., Philada., Pa. 
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ESTABLISHED 1860 


A. A. WESTCOTT & SONS, ADE MARK 
Manufacturers of All Kinds of BARBER- COLMAN COMPANY 


Cotton and Woolen Spindles, Spinning and Twister Flyers, Rt ee, Lee Ne 
STEPS, BOLSTERS, Boston. Mass. Greenvicce,5.C. 


SPINDLES A SPECIALTY. Old Spindles Re-Ground and Ke. 
paired. All Work Warranted to Give Satisfaction. WARP TYING MACHINES 


A. W. WESTCOTT, Manager. HOPEDALE, MASS. HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLING AND WINDING 


Howard Dustless Duster Company SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR COTTON 


a 200 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS. 8 BAY STATE ~ 
Te Oil ee HOES | ee STORAGE&WAREHOUSE 


ically Treated Dust Water and Soa 
p and - ~ 
Cloth. Retain its Properties COMPANY 
“NO OIL TO SOIL” SPRINGFIELD, LOWELL, HA 


4 Schofield Patent Automatic 
Opener and Duster 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair and 
kindred fibrous substances. 


“Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 
Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone and 
Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste Pull- 


ers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders, 


_ Krams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Machine Company 


Manufacturers of the best types of 


FORMING, TWISTING AND LAYING 
MACHINERY 


which are adapted for making all kinds of 
Cotton Cable-Laid Twine, Cord and Rope 


The Haskell-Dawes Machines are built upon a 
NEW PRINCIPLE whereby the MOST POSIT- 
IVE RESULTS ARE SECURED. They occupy 
LESS SPACE than the ordinary type of machines, re- 
quire LESS RELATIVE POWER, and will turn 
out a MUCH LARGER PRODUCT of Twine and 
Rope. 

The SPECIAL ATTENTION of Cotton Manu- 
facturers is called to our NEW FORMING AND 
ROPE LAYING MACHINES and also to our 


12-Spindle Tubing Twisters and 
20-Spindle Improved Twister Frame 


Descriptive Catalog sent on application 


Haskell-Dawes 12-Spindle Tubing Twister 176 Federal St., - - Boston, Mass. 















COTTON 


NYE & TREDICK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS)OF 
Circular Rib 


Knitting Machinery 


——a ORS 


Underwear and Hosiery 


JANUARY, 1913. 











Office and Show Rooms 
718-720 Cherry St., 
' PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Will Sew 

Any Fabric 

THE MERROW Wet or Dry 
Light or Heavy 

High Speed Overseaming, Overedging Fine Stitch 





and Scallop Stitch Machines saess Coarse Stitch 
BIRCH BROS. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
“CORONATION” 
PIECE END 
SEWING MACHINE 


Sent on trial most anywhere. 
Send for Circular. 


BLEACHING, DYEING & 
FINISHING MACHINERY 



















The American AuditCo. 


Our New Style 60 Machine 









- 2 ‘ ‘ ‘ F, LAFRENTZ, C. Pres. Telephone Main 872 
For Trimming and Overseaming in one operation pro- THEO, COCHEU, Jr., v.. “pres. & Secy Cable Address 
duces the strongest seam with the greatest economy. . LAFRENTZ, Treasurer. Amdit New York 

° ° . ° . 100 Broadway (Home Office) 

USE STYLE 60S for welting Stockings, blind stitch. NEW YORK— { d é ‘i 
P) 33d St. & Sth Ave., Waldorf-Astoria 
USE STYLE 60H for hemming bottoms of Underwear. ATLANTA BRANCH—1015-1019 4th National Bank Building 

USE at 17 or gy Hd ~— ~ area CHICAGO-—Marquette, Building. 
i a —Exchange Buildin 
SUULS 16 t for Heres Einuete PHILA DBLPHIA—Bellevue Stratford. 











BALTIMORE—Keyser Buildin 
NGTON, 


WASHI GT D. Celera: 0 Building. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES AND CATALOGUE va Gat iter ete ee 
SAN FRANCISCO—Western Metropolis Bank Building. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. RICHMOND, VA-— American National Bank Building. 


MILWAUKEE—Plankinton Bank Building. 


28 Laurel Street, HARTFORD, CONN. Specialists in Cost Systems and Manufacturing Accounts. 


427 Broadway, New York, 237 Market St., Chicago . . : 
Knickerbocker Bld’g, 6th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. C. B. BIDWELL, C. P. A., Resident Vice-President. 
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The Cash Register 
TEXTILE MILLS 


Saves Better 

_ Labor Work 
Fuel More 
Waste Production 





In how many mills is the water shut off the humidifying systems until it is too wet, or turned 
on until it is too dry; and the heat turned on until it is too cold, or off until it is too hot? 


The Cramer Automatic Regulator automatically regulates humidity and temperature; 
and furthermore, does it on a basis of regain, or actual moisture in the stock itself, so that it goes 
through the different processes of manufacture without losing its natural moisture, without changing 
its physical condition, always the same day in and day out. 


Can be attached to old existing humidifying and heating systems as well as installed with our 
own Air Conditions and Humidifiers, nothing to be discarded and thrown away. 


STUART W. CRAMER 


New York Charlotte, N. C. Boston 
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Improvements 
Noisless Cylinder 
Ring-Oiling Cylin- 

der Bearings 
Gear Changing 
Safeguarded 
Double Supports 
for Creel 


rame et ; spi - eed : MASON New Builder 













Motion 
Gauges up to 4 

Inches 
Case-Hardened 

Rolls if Desired 






ot 4 
> \MACHINE WORKS 























571,728 
Spindles TLape-Drive 
Model B Construction 
Sold During used when 
First 3 Years desired. 










Machinery 
Built at 
Taunton 

Massachusetts 





Southern Office 


Charlotte 
North Carolina 


Edwin Howard, Agent 
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““ideal’?’ Automatic Loom 


The Stafford Company 


Readville, Massachusetts 
FRED H. WHITE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


HUMANA 


mM 


il 
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other qualities which go to make a Perfect 


Automatic Loom 


Uses cop or bobbin filling equally well. 


Unsurpassed for Simplicity, Durability, and those = 
= 


No special supplies required. 


% 
w 


A 
<<) 


No extravagant repair bills. 


Makes less waste and weaves a higher 
grade of cloth than any other loom. 


It has a wider range than any other 
automatic loom. 


Saves 50 per cent weaving costs to the 
mill; adds 50 per cent to the weaver’s 


pay. 


The Stafford Company 


Readville, Massachusetts 


FRED H. WHITE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Piece Mercerizing 
Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing 
Fine Cotton Goods 


and Embroideries 


STANDARD BLEACHERIES, CARLTON HILL, N. J. 
Capacity 500,000 yards daily. 


STANDARD BLEACHERY COMPANY 
Carlton Hill, New Jersey | 
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FEATURES 


Rectangular Slots, 
Hardened at Bot- 
tom,Sectional 
Caps and Cam 
Rings, Hardening 


PRODUCTS 


Underwear, Sweat- 
ers, Cuffs with Cut 
Welt, Selvage, or 
French Welt, Man- 


tles, © Collarettes, 


and Ground §sur- 
faces, Sensitive 
Take-Ups, Two 


Toques, Golf Caps, 
Speed Drive, Dog- 


Hosiery Tops, 
Skirts, Borders, 


Corset Covers, But- 


less Attachment, 
Positive Pattern 
Mechanism, Nee- 
dle Guard and Pro- 
tector, Automatic 
Stop Motions, Elec- 
tric Cloth Cutters. 


ton Stays, Mittens, 
Bandages. 








Stock Holder 


One of the most important requisites in life is to learn where to get good 
value for your money. This advertisement is to enable you to satisfy your- 
self where you can get that value in circular latch needle knitting machinery 
and accessories—machinery which pays the best returns when its efficiency 
as well as its first cost is considered. We make that kind. If you doubt it, 
won't you write to us when in need of knitting machinery and let us demon- 
strate what advantages our make has for you? 


Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Established 1889 VN) NORRISTOWN, PENN. 
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Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 
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RELIEF FROM THIN PLACES 
ON AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


has already been obtained by nearly a hundred of the leading cotton mills in 


the South by the application of the 


CLAYTON & BENTLEY 


Which is generally conceded to be the only satisfactory and practical relief avail- 
able. 


Many mills tell us the annual loss from Thin-Places on their Automatic looms 
was equal to the entire cost of equipping their automatic looms with our device; 
which has now been on the market six years and is still giving as satisfactory re- 
sults in the first mills sold as at the time application was made, thus proving its 


lasting qualities. 


If the Clayton & Bentley Automatic Thin-Place Preventer is not already on 
your purchasing list for 1913, put it there and write for our proposition today. 
Our TERMS are so liberal that practically no outlay is required, as the first 


profits almost take care of the payments. 


Clayton & Bentley Company 


128 Madison Avenue Atlanta, Ga. 
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Quality of Product Secures for Our Customers 












Builders of 
CIRCULAR 


Rib Knitting 
Machinery 


For Knitting 
the Latest 
Style Fabrics. 


FOR 


RESULTS 
THAT SAT:SFY 


Underwear, Sweaters 
Toques, Cardigan 
Jackets, Borders, Etc. 
Also Builders of 


Napping 
Machines 


The Stafford and Holt 
Pineapple Stitch Ma- 
chine is the Latest 





ASK THOSE WHO KNOW 


Acme Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 
' Franklin, N. H. 


Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Write for Descrip- 
tive Circular 


Little Falls, 
New York 





IF YOU WANT HELP 


IN ANY DEPARTMENT OF YOUR MILL, IT IS 
LIKELY YOU CAN GET IT THROUGH 


An Ad in the 


MILL NEWS 


which is read by more mill people than any other paper in the 
South. Write for sample copy and advertising rates. 













Quality 


AND 
















Besides this we often bring the employer and employee to- 
gether by means of the 


Mill News Employment Bureau 














which is entirely distinct from the newspaper advertising 
and is especially intended for Superintendents, Overseers 
and men in the higher positions, who are already em- 
ployed but can safely use this confidential means of se- 
curing better positions. 






Economy 





If you will kindly inform us, as far as possible in ad- 
vance, just what kind of man you want, stating amount 
of wages, etc., we shall take pleasure in helping you; and 
it will be our rule not to recommend any man for a posi- 
tion unless we have a personal knowledge or positive 
assurance of his fitness for the same. 
























We shall appreciate any communication from you 
along this line and feel safe in saying that we are in better 
position than any one else to render you such service. 


Yours very respectfully, 


INVINCIBLE — 
JENCKES KNITTING MACHINE COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, tt i: RHODE ISLAND 
Philadelphia Show Rooms, 1211-1217 Filbert Street 






Mill News Printing Company, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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At Last a ee 


Satisfactory 


White ia 


EARS 
ago the 9 die S88 (pontine = Tala oa 
makers of “estar out, Tea eae ee 
Rice's Mill | i_—_—_—n—ries sata wattle 
White rec- | re etc ss math 
‘ognized the JERPI REIL - ay Le 
necessity of a . a 
an interior PRY , a 
white with ; "fer Using” 
| greater light- / — 
ref lecting i 
power and \&\ 
greater perma- 
’nence than an 
then known. Cold water paints and others 
had proved short-lived or a source of constant 
annoyance because of flaking. Experiments finally revealed 


a way to treat linseed oil and other vehicles that would give 
elasticity, free flowing and high gloss. This is the secret of 


RICES MILL WHITE 


ss feb ar wee One Dre Water Paint 


Interior of Spinning Room 
Before Using Rice’s 
Mill White. 


——F 


——— 


Rad 


“The Paint that Brims Over With Sunlight’’ 


It is a paint of great opacity, firm, glossy and able to stand the oenaeting 
force of expansion, contraction and mill vibration without flaking 
ing. 


scal- 
It retains its brilliance longer than any other gloss white and under 
ordinary conditions will not turn yellow. 


Rice's Mill White flows freely under the brush—and never drags. A painter 
will actually cover 20% more surface using this white than he will using any 
similar paint. Sci 


entific tests have proved that Rice’s Mill White increases 
inside light—depending, of course, on local conditions—from 19% to 36%. 


If you have 20,000 or more square feet of ceiling and wall space 
to cover, write us, on your letterhead, for a free sample board 
showing its fine surface and high reflective power, and our 
booklet, ‘‘Make the Most of Daylight in Your Plant.’’ Address 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
22 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I 


ae 
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Knuckle Joint 
Baling 
Press 
IN SIZES 


50 to 
500 TONS 


Send for Catalog 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO. 


455 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent 


RELIANCE 


Hot Plate Screw Press 


FOR 
Hosiery and Underwear 


Write for Catalog and Prices 
' CHARLES HART, 


Reliance Machine Works, 


FRANKFORD, PHILA. 
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‘‘For Your Pressing Needs.’’ 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 








FOR ALL PURPOSES 


ea 


BALING PRESSES 


Open or Steel Box 
for 
Baling Cotton, Cloth, 
Waste end Scrap 


Hydraulic Presses are 
economical, ra pid, 
powerful, easy to op- 
erate. 


Investigate our Press- 
es. They have taken 
HIGHEST AWARDS 





750 Ton 
Warehouse Cotton Compress 
We build Hydraulic Presses in all styles and sizes 
Thirty-five years’ experience 
IF INTERESTED WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Some of Our Presses 
BALING, VENEER, FORM- 
POWD CLOTH 
Company FINISHING, _ EMBOSSING, 
36 Lincoln A TION, OLIVE 
—o OIL, COTTON SEED OIL, 
MOUNT GILEAD, OHIO | WINE AND CIDER. 


Eastern office: 1105 F 39-41 Cortlandt St., New York City 


The Hydraulic Press Mfg. 


Saved $500.00 


That’s what you 
will say this time 
next year if you in- 
stall one of our 
Economy 

Steel 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO. 
415 S. Washtenaw Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


PARSONS TRADING CO., New York City 
SOLE FOREIGN AGENTS 















COTTON 


FRANK B. COMINS, 


WILLIAM FIRTH, 
Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


President. 


The American Moistening Company 
120 Franklin St., BOSTON, MSS. 


Received the Highest Award on recom- 
mendation of the Franklin Institute for 


“Simplicity and Originality of Design” 


Is the largest manufacturer of Humidifiers 
in the world. The last twenty years re- 
ceiving the Highest awards in this coun- 
try and Europe for its Air-Moistening 
System. Eight Gold Medals and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


And Has Been Adopted by the Representative 
Manufacturers of this Country. 


The only. System adopted in the Textile 
Schools. Write for Booklet ““T” on Humid- 
ification. Legal proceedings will at once 
be taken against’ infringers and users of 


infringements. 


JOHN HILL, sournern representative 


510 Third Nat’l Bank Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 


ELECTRIC SINGEING MACHINERY 


FOR COTTON, WORSTED, SILK AND SCHAPPE YARNS 
AND WIDEGOODS 


Economy, Quality, Hygiene 


We lower your cost of production from 30 to 60 per cent. 
We produce yarns of finer quality. 


We produce yarns of better color. 
We give you absolutely clean yarns and CLBAN SAFE 


WORK-ROOMS. 
Simple to operate. 
The only machine that allows manufacturers to meet the 
demands of increasingly rigid legislation controlling the health 


conditions of the work-room. 
SOCIETE ANONYME ELECTRO-TEXTILE 
SOLE AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE 


THEO. F. HUSSA, ,.:%5 s., New York 
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EUREKA FIRE HOSE 


Was Awarded 
GRAND 
PRIZE 
at the 
St. Louis 

Exposition 
1904 
for 

Superior 
Quality 
of 
Goods 


HOSE FOR 
ALL 
PURPOSES. 


Including the Celebrated Brands 
EUREKA PARAGON RED CROSS 
Four Ply Three Ply Two Ply 
The only circular and seamless woven brands of fire hose 
that possess four,—three and two entirely distinct and indepen- 
dent plies, and can be entirely separated, and possess four,— 
three and two warp and filling threads. 
FOR FACTORY AND MILL PROTECTION 


These goods are especially atoates for use in Cotton, Oil, 
Woolen, Silk Print, Knit Goods and Carpet Mill, Pulp and Pa- 
= Mills, Sugar Refineries, Ice and Refrigerating Machinery, 
hemical Works, Tanneries, Etc. 

Samples and Full Information given on Application. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG. COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


AGENCIES: Charlotte, Greensboro, N. C., Atlanta, Ga., 
New Orleans, La., and Memphis. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES: 


COTTON STATES BELTING & SUPPLY COMPANY, 


LIGHT MEANS ECONOMY 


IN A TEXTILE MILL 


STA-WHITE 


GIVES LIGHT 


May We Send You a Free Sample on Wood? 


DETROIT GRAPHITE COMPANY 
PAINT MAKERS 


DETROIT, MICH. NEW YORK 


ATLANTA 


SOUTHERN 
(Gre) 








Does a 20% 
saving In power 


interest you ? 





COTTON 
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That is the average saving in power effected by the use 
of Hyatt Roller Bearing Shafting Boxes. Numerous 
tests made under all conditions of load and speed and in 
all classes of equipment justify this claim. Hyatt Shaft- 
ing Boxes have distinctive features not to be found in any 
other type, including Flexible Spiral Steel Rollers which 
are alternated right and left and serve as oil reservoirs 


and oil distributors. 


The rollers being flexible conform to any ordinary de- 
flection of the line shaft and pro- 
vide a line of contact the full 
length of the bearing. 

Hyatt Shafting Boxes insure a ma- 
terial saving in power, oil and 


belts. 





ej Write today for Bulletin 400C 


Hyatt Roiier Bearine Co. 





New JERSE 


3027-B 


EWAR K, 
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The Felton “One-a-Year” Floor Scrub. and Ornamental 
WIRE RAILINGS “4.0m 

DUFUR & COMPANY, 

811 N. Howard S8t., - - - - Baltimore, Md, 

Wire Railings for Cemeteries, Lawns, Gardens and 
Balconies, Office and Bank Grilles, Counter Rail- 
ings, Elevator Enclosures and Cabs, Window 
Guards, Tree Guards, Sand and Coal Screens, Wire 
Cloths, Sieves, Fenders, Wire Chairs, Settees, etc. 


You can saveeno Pemenrtgy (d  4 
for our Cleveland Stagneto AMERIC. 
WATCHMAN’SCLOCE in ashert time. It 


A’ 
. ts nothing f airs. We alsof 1 
Made to last. A heavy block, filled with a tough, long- Sine ALARM SYCTEMS hee oe pee 
lete. Our TELEPHONE SYSTEM is 


wearing fiber. Two handle holes make brush reversible. } = tie and connects each department 
Let Us Figure on Your Brushes. without @ central operator; we install and 
selloutright, Our LLECTRIC TIMESYs. 


‘‘Southern Made Mill Brushes Made Right.’’ TEM, with Master Clock in office and Sec- 
ondary Clocks throughout mill, gives = 


D. D. FELTON BRUSH COMPANY form time in all departments, Our 
ATLANTA, GA. SEND Form CatTaLoeve “C”, ete ET TES ‘& RANDALL co. 
0 N Street, NEW YORK CI 


CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER $- 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


For the handling of wool and cottom stock, rags, excelsior, jute and all kinds of fibrous material, wet or oe7 Bees pa 
elevators, steam heating and ventilating and mi 1 work generally. Blower and fan work a specialty. 
This conveyor is patente |. Beware of infringement. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
215 NORTH SECOND ST., - . . - - ° . PHILADELPHIA, PA 


DIXON LUBRIGATING SADDLE CO., BRISTOL, R. I. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF 
Dixon Patent Locking and Stirrup Adjusting Saddles and Stirrups 


The weight can de taken off and put on to the middle rolls, without stopping your frames, when lo 
* stapled cotton is used. The stirrup is always in place. No bent stirrup resting on rolls. Manufacturers 
all ds of saddles, stirrups and levers. d for samples and prices. Spimners’ Supplies in General. 


THE TEST OF TIME LEIGH & BUTLER 


has proved the FALCON MILL Successors to Evan Arthur Leigh 
meee St., Boston, Mass. 


. 232 Su " 
CRAYONS superior to all SOLE AGENTS in the United States and Canada for 
others. Platt’s Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Machinery 


Improved Machinery for Preparing, Drawing and Spinning 
Worsted Yarns on the french System. 
The Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. Patent Barchant Machinery for making yarns 


DANVERS, MASS from Cotton Waste, etc. 
» e 


The Mellor Mac BOILER FURNACE EQUIPMENT 


Method of 
Mellor’s “‘Anti-Smoke” bars are designed for efficiently burning bituminous coal. They eliminate the smoke. nuisance, 


produce more steam and save 15 per cent. fuel. 
Mellor’s “Climax” bars are efficient steam producers. Consume any grade of anthracite fuel equal to forced draft. 


Send for Models and particulars. 
MELLOR FURNACE ENGINEERING CO., : - - Re te - 608 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


De Haven Ring Travelers 


are different 


G_ Highest Quality Obtainable--Prompt Shipment 


Made only by 


DeHAVEN MFG. CO. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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PJESS ~ BRIGHT BALL BEARINGS 
FOR YOUR LINE SHAFTING! 


? 


Because you want DURABILITY as well as temporary economy. 
: HESS-BRIGHTS ARE DURABLE! That is why they are standard 
anti-friction equipment in difficult machinery of all sorts. 
They are the anti-friction bearings with a record. 


High Speed Heavy Duty 
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TROLLEY CARS 





THE BEARING 
Consult our Engineering Department regarding your particular case. 


The Hess-Bright Manufacturing Company 
51 East Erie Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUTOMOBILES 
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The “Hoff-Man” Steam Underwear Press Will Cut 
Your Cost of Production and Add to 
the Quality of Your Output 


The daily capacity of the “HOFF-MAN” FFF press is 
100 to 200 dozen union suits and 400 dozen shirts and 
drawers, with two girls operating. Operates entirely by 
steam. With no belts, gears or shafting to endanger oper- 
atives or throw oil on the product. 

No press boards are used; garments pressed and folded; 
do not have to be rehandled and folded again before 
packing. 

Live dry steam is injected into the garment under press- 
ure giving the finished goods a rich “‘feel’’ which can be 
secured in no other way. Gives a high and lofty or a hard 


smooth finish. 


Made under “HOFF-MAN”’ basic patents 


United States Hoffman Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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CARY’S EVERLASTING 
FLEXIBLE STEEL MAT 


Has a Scraping Surface in Every Direction. 
Practically Indestructible. 


soba 
einforced Edges 


~ 
elf-cleaning 








The U. 8. 
Government 
has contracted for thix 
Mat to be used in all >= 
buildings throughout the U. 


TEN REGULAR STOCK SIZES. 
SPECIAL SIZES TO ORDER 


The Unquestionable References of 


MILL- LIGH 


] , 
LAwWOl 


alnst 


Insure 
light 


Vou ag 


fer 
and money saving prope 
make it a constant source of prof 
It is a paint without the dest: 
faults Ol other Fanaver 


Write for detailed inforn 
The Charles H. Brown Paint Co. 


188 Montague St., BROOKLYN, N. Y 














The Bradley Stencil Machine 


perma yarnne = oe” gg a 





Bradley 
Stencil 
Machine 


Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
30c or $3.00 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 

Write for Prices and Samples. 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO., 
99 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 
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THE ABOVE 


Cary Manufacturing Company, 
Se aS eee 
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labtbsiirion for the Mill and Shipping Tiiciieneas 
CARY’S BALE BAND AND BUCKLES 


THOSE WHO HAVE TRIED THEM SAY THEY ARE THE BEST 





SHOWS A BALE OF COTTON SECURELY FASTENED 
BY OUR BALE TIES AND BUCKLES 
NOTE ITS NEAT AND COMPACT APPEARANCE 
* Buckle can be applied with the Locking or Hook part next to the Bale, 
so that there is no possibility of its getting caught in other 
Bales when piled together. 
Also Manufacturers of 


TWISTED AND FLAT WIRE BOX STRAPS and a 
FULL LINE OF SHIPPERS’ SPECIALTIES. 


19 and 21 Roosevelt Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 









6% 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


OF 
New Improved High-Grade Chicago Real Estate. 











The Chicago Title & Trust Company, 
capital $5,000,000, acts as trustee, guaran- 


tees the Titles and certifies on each loan 
as to its genuineness. 







No investor has ever lost a dollar of 
principal or interest on any bond or mort- 
gage bought through us. 







Write for circular A705 of 
Bonds and Mortgages. 


AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


Bank Floor Royal Insurance Building 


167-169 Jackson Boulevard - ° CHICAGO 
A 
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“CHEBECO” 


Genuine Balata 
Belting 


is suitable for all conditions 
where transmission of power is 
required and is especially adapted 
to drives where conditions are the 
most severe such as Dye Houses, 


Stamp Mills, Cotton Mills, etc. 


The “WATCH DOG” ’ 
es nneiilincalibis lean cine a > The following advantages are claimed for 

Robertson-Thompson Indicator CHEBECO” Balata Belting 

If your engine “soldiers” it will show you the Ist. It is absolutely WATERPROOF. 

trouble and how to correct it. Your engine will 2nd. It will NOT SLIP thereby saving power 

work more economically, the saving in fuel will < , ‘ ¢ } y &P 5 

soon pay for the investment. 3rd. It is the strongest textile belt made. 
THE ROBERTSON THOMPSON is the favorite 4th. It has a minimum of stretch. 

because of its High Class construction and mod- sth. It has GREAT flexibility. 


erate price. Let us send you catalog and special 
amen Every Belt Guaranteed. 


Jas. L. Robertson & Son, The Chesapeake Belting Co. 


70 Murray Street » 
NEW YORK Baltimore, Md. 


There is a difference in the quality and efficiency of Yj 
various makes of Caustic Soda and Bleaching Powder. / 

WEL Y We want to tell you why 

we think our make is best. 

You will also be interested 

in the Townsend Electro- 

lytic Cell, for producing 

Caustic Soda and Bleach 

in your own plant, from 

A iene salt. 
Y lll . New England Representatives, 
a J. Russel Marble & Co., 
YY Worcester & Boston 

BEORL EE A BE/D. SILL LLL: 


dg 


Ze 
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MODERN COMPETITION COMPELS THE USE OF THE 
BEST IN TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT. THAT'S 
WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


COCHECO or SHEDITE 
BELTING 


Cocheco Belting for the ordinary drives in dry places and Shedite Belting for all places where 
the belt is exposed to moisture in any form. 

It isn’t possible to make better belts than these, if it were we would have done so long ago. 
You see, we've been making these belts for seventy odd years and we are still: watching for 
every possible opening for improvement. 

If you will use Cocheco on drives in dry places and Shedite where it’s wet we will guarantee 
you belting service that has never been better and probably not as good, in all your business life. 

If you “want to be shown”’ we will refer you to scores of the largest and most progressive 
mills in the south and north as well, which are equipped and kept running by this belting. 

It isn’t “bargain counter” belting, but you don’t want that kind. Not much gained, if you 
save $5.00 in the cost of your belt and lose a hundred in lost power, breakdowns, etc. Cheap 
belting never pays. | 

May we send you a Cocheco or a Shedite Belt> We'll be glad to send catalog and quote 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS 
DOVER, N. H. 


New York Chicage Boston 
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LEIMAN BROS. 


BLOWERS AND VACUUM PUMPS 


For use with all gas and oil appliances, furnaces, 
forges, blow pipes, gas producer plants, boat whis- 
tles, organ and calliope blowing and 


VACUUM CLEANING 


A powerful, noiseless machine, made in eight 
sizes, for any work requiring air at pressures from 
one ounce to ten pounds or a vacuum from one to 
twenty inches. 


These are the only machines that take up their 
own wear; small piston gives big air space; no 
springs or delicate parts; centrifugal force holds 
wings against cylinder; noiseless; slow speeds. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


Get Catalog No. 237 for Blowers 
or No. 238 for Vacuum Pumps 


LEIMAN BROS. °A2W%33e"* 
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SPARTAN 





MARK 
fE0 wv S PAT OFF 


SPARTAN BELTS 


Proving Their Durability, Efticiency and Economy 


This Picture shows but a few Spartan belts in a large bleachery in Georgia, having a $3,000 Spartan Equipment 

















Eleven months after installation they write: antee of the same degree of satisfaction, efficiency 
Oct. II, 1909 and economy. Every drive—every machine will 
transmit its maximum of power just as soon as a 


In regard to the Spartan belting bought Spartan gets oa the job. 


from you November, 1908, beg to say that it 


has. diven puibadt solidieliod. We have prepared a 24-page booklet, logical and 


practical, telling all about Spartan Belting— it con- 


We have not had occasion to touch any tains information of interest to every belting user, 


of them for any purpose except two 8” cross 
belts which were shortened 3” each, one time 
since installation. 


and is sent free upon request. 


Fill in and send the coupon—your copy will start 
by return mail. 
“In, regard to pliability and friction wouid ee ee itt re a a 
state that they are the best we ever used and | 

. COUPON 

have not called for any belt dressing of any The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., 
description. Worcester, Mass. 
Spartan Belting installed in your plant, where Gentlemen : 


the conditions are exacting and abnormal is a guar- ti “yy send at once copy of Spartan booklet as adver- 
ised in Cotton. 


Graton & Knight Manufacturing Co., 


| 
Worcester, Mass. 
Branches in Principal Cities. | Sie RR a lee cc paca xbsdccavanenesocessees 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
Boiler Feed Pumps 


Westinghouse 250 g. p. m. Boiler Feed Pump and Driving Turbine 


Turbine-driven boiler feed pumps are the accepted 
standard. 

To insure their excellence in every detail, we build 
both turbine and pump in our own shop. No other 
builder has at his command a combined turbine and 
pump experience such as is brought to bear on the design 


and construction of these outfits at East Pittsburgh. 


The Westinghouse Machine Company 


Prime Movers and Auxiliaries EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


New York, 16 Broadway Saqvetand, Swettens Hate. . Deares. sees Son & Biastrie Bats. 
F Street Chicago, out alle . exico, Compania Ingeniera Iu- 

— = ry em Philadelphia, N. American Bldg. rtadora y Contratista, S. A. 
tlanta, Candler Building Cincinnati, 1108 Traction Bldg. {successors to G. & O Braniff 

Pittsburgh, Westinghouse Bldg. San Francisco, Hunt, Mirk & Co. Co.), City of Mexico. 
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MILLS 
City Mills, Mass. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Roller, 
Slasher and 
Clearer Cloths 


Dolgeville, N. Y. 


Sante ht 


Picton, N. J. 
Glenville, Conn. 


Franklin, Mass. 


ee eet eee 








FOR 
j * a 
Textile Mills 
| ALSO OTHER Selling Depts. 
103 Bedford St., 
Woven Felts Boston, Mass. 
110-116 East 13th St., 
FOR New York 


325 South Market St., 
Chicago, IIl. 





MECHANICAL PURPOSES 


AMERICAN FELT COMPANY BUILDING 
110-116 East 13th Street New York 


oO apetagren, 


INI eee ee nnn 








|FELTS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


GENERAL OFFICES, 60 Federal Street, Boston, Massac husetts 
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“Proctor” Stocking Dryers 


FORMERLY THE “CYCLONE” 
FIREPROOF 











SEND FOR CATALOG P. 


Tre PaILADELPAIA lExTILE Macrnery Co. 
PHILADELPAIA, PA. 


0 Vry tox—All Metal. 













—$_$__— 
“Proctor” Drying Machines 


% - ae ae ree 4 
store : yw S r 
Feat % lA Pe pg a —" 
. rat 

PROCTOR AUTOMATIC YARN DRYER—ALL METAL 

. #4 

“al = 
«: rt. 
PROCTOR AUTOMATIC DRYER FOR COTTON, WOOL, SILK WASTE, RAGS, ETC.—ALL METAL 

| | 
| SEND FOR CATALOG P. | 


TAE PAILADELPAIA TEXTILE MACAINERY Co. 
PHILADELPHIA PA. 


COTTON 
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$2 
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American Felt Company 


MILLS 
CITY MILLS—City Mills, Mass. FRANKLIN MILLS—Franklin, Mass. 
DOLGEVILLE MILLS—Dolgeville, N. Y. GLENVILLE MILLS—Glenville, Conn. 
ESSEX MILLS—Picton, N. J. WAITE MILLS—Franklin, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Roller, Slasher and Clearer Cloths 
FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


Woven Felts for Mechanical Uses 
Felts for All P urposes 


ll een nn TOONAMI 


GENERAL OFFICES 


60 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK STORE BOSTON STORE CHICAGO STORE 
110-116 East 13th St. 103 Bedford St. 325 So. Market St. 
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Motors 


Designed Solely 
for Textile Mills 


Electrical and mechanical features of G. E. textile mill motors were determine | by a care- 
ful study of each machine used in the textile industry. : 

These motors embody the experience of twenty years during which they have been pre- 
eminent in the textile industry. This is shown by the fact that over 75% of all electric 
power used in the textile mills of this country passes through G. E. motors. 


Minimum Attention 

Where a small amount 
of power is required to- 
tally enclosed motors are 
furnished which minim- 
ize the attention required 

Waste packed bearings 
are used on motors for 
the individual driving of 
looms. They have been 


Cool Operation Assured 


The active magnetic ma- 
terial of motors made by the 
General Electric Co. is ex- 
posed to the air. No dead 
air spaces (such good heat 
insultors) are found in the 
construction of these motors. 


These are carefully avoid- 
ed in designing the motors, 
and guarded against in their 
machining and assembly. 


known to run 2 years 
without attention and 
° : Penns sured by running the com- 
with them oil fly is im- | pleted motor under load con- 
possible. ditions. 
Electrical Characteristics Designed Especially to Suit the Machine Driven. 

A few of the many designs of alternating current G. E. Motors which were designed 
solely for textile mill power are shown on this page. Electrically the motors vary, for “high 

fficiency” is necessary to reduce the cost of } ower to a minimum; high “power factor” is 

essential to keep down the investment at the venerating plant; small “slip” is required to 
furnish the best speed regulation. The “starting torque” required to quickly and smoothly 
bring the motors up to speed must also be provided. 

Each textile machine requires its own combination of these features in a driving motor. 
We make all the combinations and keep them strictly’up to date by embracing every good 
feature of contemporary motor design. 

Our textile mill specialists will carefully study your drive conditions and recommend an 
electric drive which will satisfy you. 


General Electric Company 


Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 
Principal Office: Schenectady, N. Y. Sales Offices in the following cities: 


Atlanta, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. Denver, Colo. Memphis, Tenn. Philadelphia, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 
Baltimore, Md. Chattanooga, Tenn Detroit, Mich. (Off. Milwaukee, Wis. Pittsburg, F'a. St. Louis, Mo. 
Birmingham, Ala. Chicago, Ill. of Sol’g Agt.) Miygneapolis, Minn. Portland, Ore. Seattle, Wash. 
Boise, Idaho Cincinnati, Obio Erie, Pa. NaShville, Tenn. Providence, R. I. Springfield, Mass. 
Bosten, Mass. Cleveland, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. New Haven Conn. Richmond, Va. Spokane, Wash. 
tuffalo. N. Y. Columbus, Ohio Kansas City, Mo. New Orleans, La. Rochester, N. Y. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Butte, Mont. Dayton, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. New York, N. Y. Salt Lake City, UtahYoungstown, Ohio 
Charleston, W. Va Louisville, Ky. 3542 


Mill Power Department 


Four Frame Drive Motor Cool operation is also as- 


Boston, Mass. 
Mule Motor 






































Smith Dustless Automatic Card 
Cylinder Stripper 


The machine which strips one third part of the card cylinder 
every 7 minutes. Reduces dust in card alleys 90 per cent. Saves from 
one and one-half to *hree pounds of cotton per card per day, accord- 
ing to stock being run. Guaranteed to work successfully on any 
grade of white or colored stock (1’s to 100’s yarn); and to keep the 
eylinder clean without unevenness caused by stripping; better card- 
ing and more of it; is durable and fool-proof. Workmanship guar 
anteed. 

Do not stop your cards to strip them—it’s a waste of time to say 
nothing of the uneven yarn caused by the old method of stripping! 
Better yarn guaranteed in every case or no sale 

These machines are being used by a number of representative 
mills. Terms and other information furnished by 


MANUEL J. STEVENS, SALES AGENT 
Drop a Postal to 301 Capitol Ave., Atlanta, Ga., 
and Learn all About it. 
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THIS IS TO KEEP YOU INFORMED OF OUR ADDRESS 
Our Baskets need no ad- 
vertising: Their superiority 
>» is known to all. They last 
fF? for years after our address 
| has been forgotten. 
All sizes and ‘shapes. 
For all purposes. 
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Make Your Woodwork 
Last Longer 


By simple method of brushing on 
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Wood Preservative 


Has stood the test of time 


Has given satisfactory results since | 867 
Send for our descriptive booklet 


The Northeastern Company 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PRESERVES WOOD EVERYWHERE 


Broadly—that means in every country—in every 
industry—in every place where wood is used, 
for instance shingles, roof-planking, ‘joists, sills, under- 
flooring, tanks, vats, or wherever wood-work may be ex- 
posed to steam, acid vapors or other elements that cause 
decay and rot timber. If you would rather preserve than 
replace timber, get that new Circular 67 NOW. 
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It’s in the EYE 
and the LOOP 


of these Harnesses 












A characteristic feature of our loom har- 
nesses is the shape of the eye and the filled 
loops. 


The eye is well opened and retains its 
shape during the life of the harness, and 
the loops are filled with varnish so the eyes 
cannot work loose and break back. 

















These features make the harness weave 
well and wear well because the eyes re- 
tain their shape and fixed position as long 
as the harness is used. 





Your test will prove their 
worth and economy. 
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WHAT THE FUTURE PROMISES. 





The presidential year is over. The three men who have 
so prominently occupied the center of the stage for many 
months are to change positions. The president retires from 
office to be succeeded by Governor Wilson, the president- 
Mr. Roosevelt returns to private life and further 


Various changes 


elect. 
efforts to perfect the Progressive party. 
‘have been made in the personnel of both houses of Con- 
gress. All heads of executive departments, high or low, 
who have not yet been brought within the permanent classi- 
fied service, are awaiting the word that shall say whether 
they are to remain and further perfect the special work in 
their charge or turn this work over to a stranger. What 
promises the future? 

Governor Wilson has announced that immediately after 
his inauguration as president of the United States he will 
call an extra session of Congress to convene not later than 
April 15, for the purpose of revising the tariff. He has 
also been quoted as saying that the two greatest questions 
before the new administration and questions that eall for 
immediate attention, are those of tariff revision and bank- 
ing or currency reform. Any changes wrought in either 
of these basic subjects of business prosperity, will of neces- 
sity have to be not only well thought out, but also eare- 
fully applied. 

The question of tariff revision is, perhaps, the one more 
directly under the spotlight in the estimation of textile man- 
ufacturers. In a recent compilation, the existing tariff 
schedule was compared with the Underwood revision bill 
that was vetoed by President Taft. This compilation shows 
that the average existing tariff on yarns is about 11 cents 
per pound while the Underwood tariff based on present 
values averages about 334 cents, which makes a proposed 
reduction amounting to about 66 per cent. The average 
existing tariff on cloth is 5 cents per yard and the proposed 
tariff was 24% cents, a reduction of 50 per cent. Such a 
radical reduction would create a panic among the manufac- 
turing interests and as pithily stated by a prominent hosiery 
manufacturer, “cause us to draw the fires from under the 
boilers and quit.” 

According to the Washington correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post, however, this Underwood schedule was 
not made to be signed, and Mr. Underwood is quoted as 
saying, “We knew that it would not become a law.” In 
other words, the Democratic House, assisted by their col- 
leagues in the Senate, were playing politics for a reason. 
Having secured the desired result, it is probable that the 
new Congress will consider the serious business of tariff 
revision from an entirely different viewpoint. One thing 
is certain, those citizens who are looking for a material re- 
duetion in the eost of living as a result of tariff revision are 
going to be disappointed. Tariff reduction, even to a point 
which would close every textile mill in this country, would 
not materially effect the prices paid for commodities by the 
consumer. Experience has demonstrated that where the 
cost of manufacture has been reduced through the develop- 


ment of improved machinery, and a correspondingly lower 
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price charged to the jobber, that by the time the finished 
material reached the consumer the entire decrease had been 
absorbed and the retail price remained exactly the same as 
it was before the reduction in the manufacturing cost. J. 
Hampton Moore, of Pennsylvania, made this fact very 
plain in his speeches before Congress when he was com- 
batting the proposed revision of the hosiery tariff. Hosiery 
manufacturers may be able to stand a slight cut in the tariff, 
but such reduction must of necessity be made up by in- 
creased efficiency in all parts of the mill. 

In 1909 President-elect Wilson presented his tariff 
views in an article in the North American Review and ad- 
vocated a slow alteration policy to be applied “from de- 
cade to decade, if possible, from year to year, until we 
shall have put all customs legislation upon a safe, reasona- 
ble and permanent footing.” Whether his viewpoint as 
President Wilson will be the same as that of citizen Wil- 
son, remains for the future to determine. 

Speaker Clark says, “Unless we proceed promptly to 
redeem the pledges of our platform there will not be dem- 
ocrats enough left after the 1914 election to demand a roll- 
eall of the House.” Speaker Clark must remember, how- 
ever, that the House will have many new members in 1915. 
Members with much personal ambition and little experience 
Therefore it behooves the experienced and influential leaders 
to study the general business conditions and the statements 
of the textile manufacturers very carefully and not permit 
the present overwhelming democratic majority to jeopardize 
the prosperity of the country through the sins of omission 
and particularly through the sins of commission. 

That this same tendency to caution is felt and expressed 
in both the North and the South is made evident by a little 
research. Turner, Tucker & Company, prominent Boston 
bankers, say, in a recent circular: 

“It is the impression of those comparatively unfamiliar 
with the situation that a revision of the tariff means, to a 
certain extent, ruin or partial ruin to the large manufactur- 
ing industries of this country. It is true taat in any change 
in tariff the business conditions of the manufacturers must 
be readjusted to meet such new conditions, that its inter- 
ruption will be only temporary and business will soon be 
re-established on a normal basis. 

“The Democratic party has come into power under the 
most advantageous conditions, and if a wise policy is pur- 
sued by the party in power, it will solidify their position 
and strengthen their hold upon the country. With bumper 
crops, with the manufactories running to their full capacity, 
and with the labor element all over the country employed 
at the highest average seale of wages which has ever been 
paid, it would be suicidal for any party to so disturb the 
business of the country that these manufacturers would 
have to eurtail their production and thus deprive many 
people of employment. 

“The products derived from the ground are newly creat- 
ed wealth, which wealth, placed in cireulation and distrib- 
uted among the people, means prosperity. Unlike the 
conditions which existed a number of years ago, when the 
bulk of the manufacturing centered in the New England 
states, and the South and West were principally confined 
to the tilling of the soil, the country stands today in a 
totally different position. Cotton mills have been built 
throughout the South and manufacturers have erected their 
plants all over the country. So that, today, the manufac- 
turing interests are not a local, but a general issue of the 
United States. No president or congressmen are, there- 
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fore, going to imperil these interests which are so essential 
to the prosperity of the whole country. 

“That the tariff on certain products is now too high and 
that a safe revision is a thing most to be desired, is ac- 
knowledged by the great majority of the thinking people 
of the country. It is our belief that the Democratic party 
will revise the several schedules of the tariff bill and at the 
same time so protect the manufacturing industries that 
earnings, wages and dividends will not be imperiled. 

“That the tariff must be revised is a foregone conclusion. 
(The sooner, therefore, that this is accomplished, the quicker 
will business resume its normal condition and the tariff 
“bugbear” be eliminated, with the result that our prosperity 
will be given an added and unhampered impetus. We do 
not believe that President-Elect Wilson will countenance any 
interruption in the general prosperity of the country, and 
it would be suicidal for the Democratic party to pass any 
radical legislation.” 

The Charlotte Observer, in a recent issue, says: 

“It is a good sign that people are becoming intelligently 
interested in the subject of the tariff and in the manner in 
which it affects them. The dangers of a tariff that is too 
high on the one hand, and of a tariff that is too low on the 
other hand. The easiest and most effective way of getting 
at a proper revision of the tariff is through an expert Ju- 
dicial Tariff Court, composed of fifteen to twenty judges. 
This court should sit continuously and take up the tariff 
schedule by schedule, as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion transacts its business. The hearings should be open 


to the public, especially to the newspaper reporters, so that 
the people could be daily informed as to the proceedings. 


Such a method would keep the publi¢ progressively posted 
on the course of tariff revision, and insure an intelligent 
working-out of the schedules. It would also give Congress 
the aid of much-needed light.” 

Col. Robert J. Lowry, in another part of this issue, 
says: 

“T feel assured with the present lights before me that 
we have no reason to apprehend financial stringency or 
panicky uneasiness, and for the ensuing year, notwithstand- 
ing the change of political parties in control, the outlook 
is not what I would eall discouraging. I would state in 
all candor that this section of the country has no reason 
to be nervous over politics, In the South this year there 
has been apparently no cessation of business activity. 

“With such a beehive of working humanity; with such 
favorable conditions, under which they operate; with the 
individual capacity so greatly increased by reason of all the 
modern machinery and appliances; with an abundance of 
natural resources yet untouched and undeveloped; with the 
influx of men and money to this favored section annually 
on the increase; it would not seem utopian to say that the 
South will not only prosper, but will work wonders in the 
future. It is only proper, therefore, at this time, to caution 
our people against running wild. If every person and eor- 
poration will act with sound judgment and discretion, and 
keep their commercial activities within the reasonable 
bounds of conservative safety, there is every reason for the 
legitimate hope for the steady continuance of the present 
prosperity of our section.” 

The First National Bank of Birmingham, Ala., in a re- 
cent financial and commercial review, said: 

“Should the revision of the tariff be completed and the 
new law effective by July, 1913, as is the expectation of 
Chairman Underwood, of the Ways and Means Committee, 
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it seems likely that the tariff bugaboo will disturb business 
conditions throughout the country as little as did the re- 
cent presidential campaign. The attitude of President-elect 
Wilson and the Democratic leaders, on the tariff is well 
understood, and the party position was clearly defined ‘in 
the platform in July. In our opinion, crops have more to 
do with prosperity than polities, and should we have boun- 
tiful harvests again next year, we expect a continuance of 
good times, regardless of tariff revision.” 

This Birmingham opinion is, perhaps, a trifle more op- 
timistic than the majority, but it is to be expected from a 
section not only largely dominated by the personality of 
Mr. Underwood, but also lacking in large textile interests. 
The New Orleans Picayune is strongly democratic and be- 
lieves in “tariff for revenue only,” but in a recent editorial 
it admits that the South has many industries. They are 
growing in number and in strength. It is no longer New 
England, or the East, or the Middle West that is affected 
by tariff changes, or threats of tariff changes. The South 
is just as sensitive to tariff revision or tariff tinkering as 
any other part of the Union. The Picayune, however, 
makes no special sectional appeal, but simply says that rad- 
ical revision would be ruinous to the industries and business 
of the nation. In coneluding, it says: “Then let our wise 
men study and understand the situation before they plunge 
the people of this great country and their means of ex- 
istence into sudden and irreparable ruin.” 

Crossing to the other side of the Mississippi we find the 
Houston Post giving voice to sentiments like this: “It is 
imperative that the Democratic party undertake tariff re- 
vision in wisdom and soberness. We have erected a vast 
industrial fabric upon the principle of protection, and the 
present task is to rernove the element of privilege from this 
system without wrecking it and without destroying the 
country’s prosperity.” 

These quotations indicate in a general way the feeling 
of men in different sections of the country who are in a 
position to feel the industrial pulse in their immediate 
states. Reference to the articles in this issue by prominent 
Southern cotton manufacturers show that they also indicate 
caution although favoring revision in some lines of textiles. 

The general industrial condition of the country today 
might well be compared to a fully strung and finely attuned 
instrument with whose keys the members of the congres- 
sional revision committees will sound their anthem of tariff 
revision. Thorough knowledge and careful attention will 
produce only delightful harmony, while wilful ignorance, 
criminal carelessness or undue haste will produce a pande- 
monium of discord that will echo from ocean to ocean. 

It is unthinkable that sane and intelligent congressional 
leaders, irrespective of party, can or will allow the passage 
of legislation that must inevitably result in disaster to any 
of the great national industries. 


GOING AFTER EXPORT TRADE. 


World’s Work magazine in its December issue asks 
pointedly “Have we lost South America?” The question 
is not meant to be a literal one, however, but refers to the 
immense sums of money paid annually by the South Amer- 
iean republics for manufactured products imported from 
other nations. This is a subject of especial interest at the 
present time, particularly when combined with that still 
broader view which includes the markets of the entire 


world. 
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President Taft has recently forwarded to Congress his 
message on foreign relations. He opens the message with 
a plea for the continued betterment of the country’s for- 
eign service. Referring to the steps already taken to se- 
eure a more efficient diplomatic and consular service, he 
directs attention to the recent remarkable development of 
the foreign trade of the United States and its importance 
as a factor in the country’s economic welfare, and lays 
stress upon the close relation that should exist between its 
diplomacy and its commerce. He also renews his recom- 
mendations for the acquisition of government-owned build- 
ings for the residence and offices of our diplomatic force. 

In commenting on the fact that manufactured and part- 
ly manufactured articles continue to be the chief commodi- 
ties in the volume of the country’s augmented export trade, 
he emphasizes the duty of the government to adopt the 
best and most efficient means for practicing and promoting 
‘his foreign business. 

Within the last decade, that branch of the state depart- 
ment at Washington, under the efficient administration of 
Hon. Wilbur J. Carr, director of the American Consular 
Service, has initiated and made operative many practical 
plans for the extension of American foreign commerce. 

As a worthy adjunct to the general policy of foreign 
trade enlargement, our consular officials have been requested 
by Director Carr to visit as many commercial centers as 
‘possible while on their home vacations and by the means 
of interviews and addresses, advise business men and or- 
ganizations of market requirements and prospects abroad. 

This branch of the State Department has also co-oper- 
ated heartily with the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
This bureau was, until recently, known as the Bureau of 
Manufactures, and is under the efficient direction of Chief 
Albertus H. Baldwin. 

Not only does this bureau send special commercial 
agents to carefully study the various branches of trade in 
the foreign field, but these commercial agents are selected 
with due regard to their expert qualifications in some spe- 
cial manufacturing industry, to the end that their reports 
‘to the department become valuable monographs, which are 
printed and distributed by the bureau among the several 
manufacturing industries to which they refer. Special 
monographs on trade conditions are also compiled from 
the reports of consular officers and likewise distributed. In 
all, the bureau has published over 150 volumes and mon- 
ographs and is constantly adding to them. These, with the 
Daily Consular and Trade Reports, which is so ably edited" 
by Charles S. Donaldson, chief of the consular division of 
tthe Department of Commerce and Labor, constitute a very 
valuable commercial and reference library. 

One of the most valuable publications to those American 
interests having or Uesiring business relations in foreign 
countries is known as the “World’s Trade Directory,” a 
book of over 1,100 pages, and containing 125,000 addresses 
of foreign firms, actual and prospective sellers of American 
products. This volume was carefully compiled by Mr. 


‘Donaldson from reliable lists furnised by American con- 


sular officials. This is, we believe, the only publication 
sold by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
and its cost—$5.00 per copy—covers printing and bind- 
ing. These are a few of the steps taken by the government 
in the field of commercial promoting. 

Perhaps the one greatest government promotion for 
assisting the export trade of this country, however, is the 
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building of the Panama Canal. It was in particular ref- 
erence to the canal that the article referred to in the open- 
ing paragraph was written. World’s Work says: “For 
every American dollar spent in that task, other nations 
have spent two dollars getting ready to seize the traffie of 
South America.” 

Hon. John Barrett, of the Pan American Union, in an- 
other part of this issue, refers to the wonderful territory 
on the west coast of Central and South.Ameriea that will 
be -opened up by the canal. Industrially, that section is 
about where our Pacifie coast states were fifty years ago, 
before the completion of the trans-continental railways. 
The-epening of the canal will have exactly the same effect 
on this virgin territory as did those trans-continental rail- 
ways on Washington, Oregon and California. Mr. Barrett 
says we should adopt for our slogan, “Get ready for the 
Panama Canal and go after Pan American Commerce.” 

This should be done in several ways, all converging to- 
ward the same end. 

(1) Improve our Southern ports and harbors. 

(2) Reduce pilotage charges. 

(3) Provide adequate docks and warehouse facilities. 

(4) Insist on suitable and efficient railway terminal 
facilities. 

(5) Go after every Southern senator and econgress- 
man to render assistance in providing an American mer- 
chant marine. 

(6) Prepare to deliver the kind of goods desired by 
this trade; finished, labeled and packed to suit the buyer. 

(7) Edueate some of the young men of the South 
commercially. Teach them the language of the countries 
to which you desire to export goods and send them there to 
live; to study the loeal eonditions; to build up the de- 
mand for your goods. 

This last reason is a very important one. Last month 
we printed part of an excellent address by a Southern cot- 
ton manufacturer on “Industrial Education,” he might with 
equal truth have touched on this question of commercial ed- 
ucation in its broad sense. As our schools now teach it, it 
means bookkeeping and business forms, but it must have a 
wider seope to produce the results desired in this case. 

Truly we must “Go after Pan American commerce!” 

Don’t wait for the apple to drop unto your hands— 


climb into the tree and pick it ! 





In one decade, from 1901 to 1911, our exports to South 
America increased 288 per cent. In that period the total 
trade of South America inereased somewhat more than 150 
per cent. Today the Argentine Republic stands ninth 
among our customers; in 1900 she was fourteenth. Brazil 
stands thirteenth; ten years ago she was sixteenth. 

We have thirty million dollars jn mines and other 
properties in Peru; twenty million dollars in packing 
plants in Argentina; fifteen million dollars in packing 
plants and railroads in Uruguay; to say nothing of our 
capital in Colombia’s banana plantations and mines and 
in Venezuela’s asphalt fields. Equador’s railroads are 
under American control. A Harvard graduate manages 
the electric and power plant of Rio Janeiro.—World’s 
Work for January. 


— —_— a 





Sueeess very seldom comes all at once. It is the re- 
sult of systematie upbuilding by means of economy and 


careful investing of savings. 
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AN ADAPTATION OF AN EDITORIAL BY F. C. MYERS IN SOUTHERN 
MACHINERY. 


What causes panics? What makes cowards of men? 
The answer is fear. Did one country ever make war on 
another if it was afraid that it would be whipped? How 
often does a man in conflict with another win when at the 
start he is afraid he is to be overcome? Have you any 
respect for or confidence in the man who is whipped at 
ithe start or afraid to start? Answer that. question hon- 
estly. We are sure your answer will be, “I have only con- 


tempt.” 

The wealth and prosperity of the United States de- 
pends on the courage and integrity of its citizens, com- 
bined with favorable crop conditions. The crop conditions 
of the United States during the last year have been ex- 
celient. The North has prospered, the West has prospered, 
the East has prospered, and the South has been more won- 
derfully blessed than any other section. In view of this 
if the country is overtaken by a panic or dull times it can 
truly be laid to the fear and temerity of some of the influ- 
ential citizens. 

It has been fully demonstrated during the last year 
that business could be successfully carried on regardless 
of the political conditions and without regard for the doings 
of politicians. The spirit that carried business interests 
through that period should be still at work and prosperity 
should continue. The textile interests have had a success- 
ful year. Their books have been better filled with orders 
than for several years past, and this regardless of the 
fiercest political agitation in years. The conditions that 
created this era of prosperity are still in the ascendency. 
The outlook is excellent for the continuation of this time 
of plenty. 

Optimism is necessary. Of course there is some doubt 
as to what Congress is going to do. But what difference 
does that make? The people will have to live. They will 
require the things they now have. ‘The wheels of commerce 
will continue to turn. This condition will create a contin- 
ued demand for cotton products that must be met. Are the 
textile interests to be the first to ery panie and hide their 
heads, or are they to put on their fighting clothes and get 
into the struggle to keep business hustling? Every manu- 
facturer has an investment in plant that constantly calls 
for the payment of interest, expenditure for up-keep, and 
a certain charge to offset depreciation. This investment 
as a whole represents a large percentage of the capital em- 
ployed in the United States. The influence of the heads 
of these companies is far-reaching and powerful. In fact, 
many of the owners are leading spirits in the commercial 
life of the nation. 

Imagine the effect, if these leaders use their influence in 
spreading the feeling of fear. Nothing can prevent a panic 
under such conditions. If, on the other hand, the men 
heading the textile interests use their influence for optimism 
and exert themselves for the continuance of the prosperous 
times now enjoyed, prosperity will continue. 

The only cloud in the sky is polities. It has been 
demonstrated that business ean continue without polities, 
therefore let politics alone, attend to business and hustle 


to keep things going. 
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THE SOUTH, THE CANAL AND PAN-AMERICA. 





The Panama Canal Will Act as a Connecting Link Between the Southern Ports and 
Twelve Latin-American Countries, Having a Coast Line of 8,000 Miles and a 
Foreign Trade of Four Hundred Million Dollars. 


(Contributed Excluswely to Corron ) 


BY JOHN BARRETT, DIRECTOR GENERAL OF THE PAN-AMERICAN UNION, FORMERLY 
COLOMBIA AND 


The south cannot exert itself too vigorously and com- 
prehensively in geting ready for the Panama Canal. It 
cannot make too general efforts in studying and master- 
ing the Latin-American field of export and import trade. 
The greatest era of an international character in the his- 
tory of the United States is beginning, but the real solemn 
inauguration of that era will be the formal dedication of 
the Panama Canal. Then will start what might be termed 
the Pan-American era of the commerce and prestige of 
the United States. Although - the 
volume of our trade at the present 


time with Latin America is only a 


small part of our total foreign 
trade, there is no section of the 


world which offers greater oppor- 
tunities for development in the fu- 
ture. It market 
whieh will want 
manufacture and 
turn, raw produets which 
ourseives. 


is peculiarly a 
mueh of what we 
will supply to 
us, in 
we cannot 
Throughout Europe we are face to 
face with conditions of labor which 
will not characterize Latin Amer- 
ica in another fifty years. The 
same condition is true of the Asiatic 
Especially is this confirmed 


produce 


field. 
by the remarkable development of 
eotton manufacturing in China and 
in Japan. There is some manufac- 
turing of eotton in South America 
and it will gradually increase, but 
it cannot approach large propor- 
tions as it has in the United States, 
England and the Orient, because of 
the lack of the right kind of labor. 
Latin America is today purchas- 
ing one hundred millions of dollars 
($100,000,000 ) of 
goods, the greater portion of which 


worth cotton 


comes from Europe. But it is only a _ question 
of time when the manufacturers of the United 
States, if they make the same effort in the coun- 


tries to the south of us which they have made throughout 
the United States and some other parts of the far world, 
will get their share of the trade. Even though, however, 
the cotton manufacturers of the United States do not par- 


ticipate directly to a considerable degree in this Latin 





*Since writing this article, Mr. Barrett has been in Atlanta as 

leading spirit in the Panama canal conference and at the 
number of cotton manufacturers we shall 
his address before that gathering.—Ed. 
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earnest request of a 
later publish 
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American market, the cotton producers of all of our Sou- 
thern states are benefited indirectly through the increased 
demand that must come for raw cotton from the manu- 
facturies of England and Europe which are supplying cot- 
ton goods to Latin America. It is an interesting charac- 
teristic of all classes of people in the twenty countries reach- 
Chile, 


goods 


ing from Mexico and Cuba south to Argentina and 
that they are heavy buyers of all kinds of cotton 
provided they only have the purchasing capacity. The 
record of the growth of the imports 
of cotton goods in different coun- 
The 


average Latin American, whether he 


tries is evidence of this fact. 


belong to the limited higher classes 
or to the masses of lesser education 
and wealth, or of native Indians, is 
a heavy buyer when he has the mon- 
ey to purchase. In other words, the 
Latin 
wealth or pursue a miserly attitude 


Amerean does not hoard his 
toward purchasing opportunity. 
What, therefore, can be done to 
develop the buying capacity of Lat- 
in America through our purchasing 
from them their raw products will, 
in turn, react by greater sales from 
the United States to them of cotton 
We 


need the imports of raw products 


goods directly or indirectly. 


from those countries for our manu- 
facturing plants and for our labor 
and our capital, and, when we im- 
port rubber or hides, or their other 
natural products and manufacture 
them, we bring even greater returns 
the countries 


to ourselves than to 


from which these produets origi- 
nate. 
The total foreign trade of the 


twenty nations lying south of the 


United States last reached a figure in ex- 


cess of two billions of dollars ($2,000,000,900), and this in 


year 


turn represents an inerease of nearly one million dollars 
in the last ten years. Surely countries which ean show a 
record of this kind are worth the closest study of manu- 
facturers and exporters and importers of our Southern 


The 


United States bought and sold with these countries last year 


states, which are in close proximity to Latin America. 


produets valued in excess of seven hundred millions of dol- 
lars ($700,000,000). 
to be, it is the most encouraging total beeans» it represents 


While this is not »s great as it ought 
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an inerease of nearly 100 per cent during the iast ten 
years, and puints out the possibilities of the future. Lf we 
do now a trade of seven hundred millions of dollars (3700,- 
000,000) with Latin America, ineluding, of course, both 
exports and imports, we should soon double this through 
the advantage of knowing Latin America better and having 
the Panama Canal completed, giving us direct access to the 
western coast of Central and South America. 

Let me emphasize a few facts about what the Panama 
Canal means to the South in order that your readers may 
appreciate the significance of this opening. The day that 
ships steam from Galveston, New Orleans, Mobile, Tampa, 
Key West, Jacksonville, Savannah, Charleston, Norfol 
and other. Southern ports through the Panama Canal, they 
will give those cities and the whole South direct access for 
the first time in history to eight thousand (8,000) miles of 
remarkable and resourceful coast line reaching from the 
Mexican-California line southeast to the Straits of Magellan. 
This coast heretofore could only be reached by ships from 
these ports plowing the seas anywhere from eight thousand 
(8,000) to fifteen thousand (15,000) miles around South 
America. 

Directly northwest from the Panama Canal are three 
thousand (3,000) miles of coast line upon which debouch 
the western shore of Mexico, Guatemala, Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica and Panama. South from 
Panama to Punta” Arenas, the principal town on the 
Straits of Magellan, is a coast line of nearly five thousand 
(5,000) miles, upon which debouch Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia and Chile. In other words, twelve Latin- 
American countries either entirely or in part are tributary 
to the Pacific Ocean and to the commerce which will be 
reached directly through the Panama Canal. 

It is true that the foreign trade of these countries and 
their buying and selling capacity is not yet so large as to 
have attracted much attention, or to seem as inviting as 
the trade of the east or Atlantic Coast of South America, 
or of many other foreign countries, but it has a promise 
of large development in the future. 

This western coast line of eight thousand (8,000) miles, 
conducted last year, without the Panama Canal and in its 
isolated position, a foreign trade, valued at four hundred 
millions of dollars ($400,000,000). This, moreover, repre- 
sents an inerease of nearly one hundred per cent in the last 
decade. If the Pacific shore, then, of Latin America can 
do an annual foreign business of four hundred millions of 
dollars without the canal, it should in ten years after the 
canal is completed do a business of eight hundred millions 
of dollars ($800,000,000) or even one billion, two hundred 
millions of dollars ($1,200,000,000). Whereas, moreover, 
in the past this export and import trade of western Latin 
America has largely been in the hands of Europeans be- 
eause of their ability to reach that coast with their ships 
cheaper than could the business interests of the southern 
and eastern portions of the United States, now a new situ- 
ation will arise to the distinct advantage of the southern 
and eastern sections of the United States. Having a great 
advantage in the distance to be steamed and in accessibili- 
ty to these Latin-American countries, they should com- 
mence to get a much larger share of that trade and eventu- 
ally secure the greater portion of it. - 

In this brief article I am not discussing, moreover, the 
great opportunities for our Southern states in access 
through the canal to the Pacific coast of the United States, 
British Columbia and Alaska, and to Japan, China, the 
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Philippines and Australia. They have a vast trade with 
splendid opportunities as well as the western coast of Lat- 
in America. 

A word of caution, however, must here be noted. 
Neither the South nor any other section of the United 
States must expect too much from the canal at once. The 
effect upon the prosperity and trade of any section or of 
all parts of the United States can only come after a num- 
ber of years of experimentation and persistent effort. The 
Panama Canal will not be a magic wand to suddenly fill 
every one of our harbors with vessels, or to keep busy ev- 
ery manufacturing plant. Such conditions will only come 
through a period of development involving severe compe- 
tition of Europe and the Orient and the leaving of no stone 
unturned to study the field and master its conditions of 
buying and selling. 

All the South must be up and doing. It must make 
its slogan, “Get ready for the Panama Canal and go after 
Pan American commerce.” Only in this way can it hold its 


own with Europe. 

Already I can state from my recent visit to England 
and the European countries that their manufacturers, their 
shipping interests and their governments are taking every 


. step possible to improve their harbors, their waterways and 


their shipping conditions in order to get full advantage of 
the Panama Canal. They are, moreover, sending out their 
trade agents all over Latin America and to the countries 
which will be reached by the canal to see what may be 
their opportunities for buying and selling. The chambers 
of commerce, the manufacturers, the exporters and the im- 
porters of our southern states and of the United States in 
general must pursue the same methods if they would not 
be left behind in the race. 

The Pan American Union, an international organiza- 
tion maintained by all the American republics for the de- 
velopment of commerce, friendship, more intercourse and 
better acquaintance among them all, is doing everything 
in its power to arouse public sentiment to the importance 
of Latin American trade and to the significance of the Pan- 
ama Canal. It is trying to start a nation-wide Pan American 
movement and it stands ready to co-operate at all times 
with the constituency of Corton in forwarding this cause 
and in giving information about the countries to the south 


* us. 


The largest mill in eastern Brazil has 52,000 spindles 
and 800 looms, and employs 2,000 workmen, including 
both men and women, the proportion in this and other 
mills being about two-thirds women to one-third men. 
This mill spins yarns up to 28, works chiefly dobby and 


Jaequard looms, and manufactures fustians, American 
drills, faney oxfords, and various other kinds of cloth. 
The other mills produce about the same kinds of manufa- 
tured goods, only in somewhat smaller quantities. The 
texture and style of the products turned out are excellent, 
many patterns being especially attractive on account of 
the originality of design and the beautiful finish. 

The most effective way to extend American trade in 
Brazil is to send out competent representatives who are 
acquainted with business conditions and the customs of 
the people there, and who are also thoroughly conversant 
with the Portuguese language, which is the language used 


in that country. 
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COOPERATION FOR TEXTILE WORKERS 


How the People of Denmark Have Built Up a Practical and Almost Perfect System of 


- Cooperative Societies. 


Such Societies in this Country Would Benefit 


All Classes of Workers, Industrial or Agricultural. 


(Contributed Exclusively to COTTON) 
BY MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN, AMERICAN MINISTER TO DENMARK. 


The position of Denmark in the agricultural world is 
dependent entirely on three factors; a special and careful 
education, a practical and almost perfect system of co- 
operation, and the judicious assistance of the government 
by means of Credit Banks and money grants especially 
useful to the agriculturist. Denmark is neither an in- 
dustrial nor a manufacturing country. Since the great suc- 
wess of the steamless vessels—the Selandia and the Fionia, 
built and perfected in Copenhagen—the attention of capital 
has been drawn to the industrial possibilities in Denmark. 
“There is the beginning of a hope of 
a new means of subsistence, a ma- 
terial success for the Danes; but at 
present they depend almost en- 
tirely on their farms, and their ex- 
ports of butter, eggs and bacon. 

Their present prosperity, how- 
ever, is very largely due to the 
fact that each individual in Den- 
mark very accurately understands 
the value of team work in not only 
reducing the expenses of living, 
but the cost of carrying on his 
business. Although Denmark is al- 
most a country of free trade, the 
cost of living, if one attempted 
to live in the American way, would 
be prohibitive, as the direct taxes 
are very high, and the necessity 
of exporting the products of the 
country to England and Germany, 
and even to Porto Rico and the 
Philippines and Spain, causes the 
price of milk, butter, eggs and ba- 
con to soar. 

It is not my intention in this 
paper to make an economic analy- 
sis of the Danish policy of free trade and its effects on life 
in Denmark. Experience and observation have taught me 
that any opinion given by an amateur on the tariff of any 
country is likely to lead him into trouble, so that I shall 
confine myself to the relation of the cost of living and co- 
operation in this very cultivated country. 

In the first place, no man knows the value of money 
better than a Dane, and no man knows how to be frugal 
without being parsimonious better than a Dane. There are 
certain luxuries of life which he feels he must have, which 
even the poorest small farmer, or the poorest citizen of a 
provincial village feels that he must have. These are 
music, books and the newspaper, as well as certain courses 
in eulture for his children. To obtain these he will give up 
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roast beef and roast pork, and roast veal—even as a dish 
for Sunday. On Christmas and the great feasts he will 
have a goose, and he supplies, what the average English 
citizen of a great town or a small farmer near an English 
village would consider necessary, by many food devices 
unknown to either Americans or Englishmen. Neverthe- 
less, he contrives to be well fed and contented because he 
applies practical rules of economy to his entire life—his 
wife before her marriage having attended a school for 
cooking, kept on the co-operative plan—and therefore hav- 
ing much to do with his health 
of body and peace of mind. In 
parenthesis, I may say that the 
schools for young women about to 
be housewives, are fixed institu- 
tions in Denmark. No woman who 
respects herself marries without 
some special course in cookery 
adapted to households where noth- 
ing must be wasted. The Danes in 
1866, when their finances and their 
hopes, after their defeat by the 
Germans and the loss of Schles- 
wig-Holstein, were at the lowest, 
began to form co-operative socie- 
ties in order to reduce the cost of 
living. These were modeled at the 
time on ‘the English plan, but the 
Danes have applied them more log- 
ically and more energetically than 
the English, and also more gener- 
ally. Co-operation has become 
natural to them. Bishop Grundt- 
vig’s system of education for 
adults had taught them the value 
of it in all departments of life, and 
what is more, the whole Danish 
people, without question or debate, determined that this was 
the one thing they needed. Nobody preaches it to them, 
nobody urges it on them—they simply adapted the princi- 
ple at once to their needs and they work it most practically. 
They are too wise to let the scheme get into politics. They 
are too keen to let their association be managed by any- 
body but themselves, and consequently, from the buying of 
feed and fertilizers to the purchase of.a baby carriage, this 
system is worked so that they get the full worth of their 
money, without rebates for salaries or profits to any mid-' 
dleman. 

To begin with, I must say that the Danish co-operative 
societies are obliged to harden their hearts—if corporations 
have hearts—against all claims for credit on the part of 
















































































84 
their members. (In the farmers’ co-operative societies, 
where great quantities are handled, thirty days’ time is al- 
The rules are more stringent in the case of house- 
hold supplies, ete.). In all cases where the directors have 
been weak in the matter of giving eredit, the result has 
proved disastrous. The co-operative societies are naturally 
not very popular with the independent retailers and whole- 
There is no question, though, that the establish- 


lowed. 


salers. 
ment of these societies for the distribution of the neeces- 
saries of life, has forced up the quality of the goods of- 
fered by the independent shopkeepers, and that it fixes a 
standard price beyond which the retailer can not go unless 
he offers extraordinary value for it. The dealer at present 
in making his prices is obliged to consult the schedule of 
the co-operative societies. This lessens his profit on or- 
dinary articles, but obliges him to make it up on such 
goods as the co-operative societies do not earry, which is 
usually in the line of luxuries. The effect, in fact, is to 
force him to keep his eyes open in order to please his ecus- 
tomers and to give them the full worth of their money. 
At present the members get a reduction of from 5 to 12 per 
cent on what they consume. At one time, I| find, according 
to a recent consular report, that the effect on prices in the 
beginning was to give the co-opefative consumer a reduction 
of from 20 to 25 per cent. 

The main prineiples of these sodieties are:—Self-go - 
ernment. Each member must have only one vote; solidarity 
as to the liabilities; that the society shall be open to all; 
that the surplus shall be paid back to the members in pro- 
portion to the amount of goods they buy; cash payments 
without exception; and the distribution of goods at ordi- 
nary business prices. As I have said, as Denmark is not 
industrial, there are only about 50 eo-operative societies 
for the reduction of the cost of the necessaries of life in the 
towns, while there are at least 1,275 in the country places. 
The turn-over of money in these societies every year—re- 
member that I speak only of these special co-operative so- 
for Denmark is a network of societies—is about 
$11,000 for each. The surplus paid to each member is 
rarely less than 5 per cent, or more than 12 per cent. The 
members of nearly all these societies are jointly and sep- 
arately liable, about half a dozen are quoted as being of 


cieties, 


limited liability. 

In the United States the trading capital of such @ society 
would perhaps be furnished by personal subseription. In 
Denmark, however, it is much easier to seéure the eapital 
from the banks. The subscription fee for entrance, to be 
paid to the reserve fund, amounts to about Kr. 4., that is 
about $1.08 for farmers; about 2., a little over 50 
cents, for cottage farmers; about 30 cents for people who 
have no fixed home, and about 25 cents for servants. You 
ean see this is a very democratic country, where every man, 
from the financial point of view, must have his chance. 

The greater number of the co-operative societies give 
to their own members only the benefit of the reduced prices. 
In Denmark a license is required to sell goods in general, 
and consequently all such traders are taxed by the state; 


Kr. 


but the government assists the co-operative societies by ab- 


solving them from all taxation. The board of directors, 


. elected from the members of the society, arrange the dis- 
tribution. This board of directors, and not the director, 
fix the prices; they allow him from 1 1-2 to 2 per cent 
for all losses; and he is permitted to draw 4 per cent of 
the gross turn-over of the funds for his salary. Some few 


of these societies have proved failures owing to the de- 
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fieit caused by allowing credit. In such cases the pay- 
ment of the deficit falls on all members equally. If it 
should be decided to divide the responsibility in any other 
way, this ean only be done by a unanimous vote of a gen- 
eral meeting of the subscribers. . 

There is what is called a Joint Association of all Dan- 
ish co-operative societies. This is a well-formed and ecare- 
fully directed institution, and the minor societies, as a rule, 
make their purchases through the skilled buyers attached 
to it. I have no statistics later than 1909 as to the net 
surplus of the Joint Association of Danish Co-operative So- 
cieties; but in that year it was $536,000, which is equal to 
about Kr. 2,000,000, and the amount of its assets over and 
above its liabilities on January 1, 1910, amounted to $1,- 
541,000, or over Kr. 5,000,000. Its custom is to pay to its 
members from 4 1-2 to 5 per cent dividends on their pur- 
chases, and it has in the course of the last few years, set 
aside for the reserve fund, about Kr. 300,000, that is about 
$80,000 annually, besides having paid off $134,000 of mort- 
gage on its property. Se important has this association 
become that it has begun to establish factories of its own. 
It now owns one ev-operative coffee-roasting plant; one 
chocolate factory; one faetory for the making of confection- 
ery; one soap factory; one mustard factory; one tobacco 
factory; -one .techno-chemical factory; one rope factory; 
one ‘factory for the making of knit goods; one factory for 
the making of men’s clothing, and one spice factory. So 
fa® as I ean discover there is no complaint as to the man- 
agemient of these factories or their earnings. Now this 
Joint Association must not be confounded with the small 
co-operative societies of which I have been speaking. The 
liabilities of the members of the Joint Association are con- 
fined to the amount of their subscriptions. This amount 
is about $26.30-for each twenty (20) persons. The mem- 
bers do not pay their subscriptions in cash; but it is written 
off on the dividend that is due them, so that they receive no 
profit until the whole of their subscription is paid up. 


The Joint Association, as I have said, is made up of 
nearly 1,300 smaller co-operative societies. It has a board 
of twenty-three (23) members. These members repre- 
sent a fixed number of co-operative societies. This board 
of directors is responsible for the management of the asso- 
It has- warehouses in nearly all the important 
towns of Denmark. Its purchases of raw materials and 
manufactured articles are bought direct. No middle-man 
appears in any transaction. The reserve fund is very eare- 
fully looked after. The stock can not be watered in any 
way and the most serupulous eare is used in order to pre- 
vent the society from being drawn into speculations of any 
kind. It and the societies composing it exist only for the 
benefit of the people and the necessity of keeping down the 
cost of living in Denmark. This is so imperative that it 
would be looked on as a crime worthy of immediate punish- 
ment if any man through avarice or greed should endeavor 
to pervert these societies from their purpose of making 
life easier for the average citizen. The popular feeling 
in this matter was evidenced in the ease of Alberti, one 
of the highest officials in Denmark, whose orders and deco- 
rations were torn from him, who was disgraced and put into 
prison because of his unjustified use of money which 
should have been for the benefit of the people. 

Not only do the citizens of the towns benefit through 
these societies, if you find the houses of the people of Den- 
mark very comfortable, from the Danish point of view, it 


ciation. 
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is largely due to them, but the comfort and prosperity of 
the farmer depend very much on them. The average Dan- 
ish farmer would be unable to make both ends meet if his 
fertilizer and his food stuffs for his cattle were not bought 
of the best quality and at the lowest possible price by these 
societies. For instance, I happened to know a farmer who 
complained that food for his cattle bought from a Russian 
firm, was often made dangerous by bits of broken iron 
and other trash mixed with the feed. This mixture was 
not due to any adulteration on the part of the seller with 
the idea of making the product weigh more; but to the in- 
ferior machinery used. As he was a very wealthy farmer, 
he concluded that he could be independent; but it was not 
until he began to buy his food stuffs and fertilizers from 
the co-operative societies again, that he lost all reason for 
complaint. The supporters of the main society for the 
purchase of food stuffs, ete., for the farmer, are local 
societies which contribute about 60 cents a head for each 
full grown animal for which food is to be purchased by 
the society. These local societies must bind themselves to 
make their purchases through the central association for 
about five (5) years. In the practice of these societies 
eash payments mean thirty (30) days. 

A volume might be written concerning the value of the 
co-operative societies devoted to the use of the agricultural 
population of Denmark. They have reduced the processes 
of team work to a science and an art. I have been asked 
whether I think the co-operative method could be applied to 
the inhabitants of cities or to the industrial workers in the 
United States. During my recent visit to the Southern 
states I suggested this application myself; but I was met 
with objections: First—that the American, especially the 
Southerner, is an independent man, a confirmed individ- 
ualist, who will not work patiently with others even for his 
own advancement and profit. To this of course I had no 
reply, as any reply which would assume that I knew the 
Southerner better than his own people, would be an imper- 
tinence. If he wants to be an individualist he has to pay 
for it. Second—that such societies would soon come to be 
managed by capitalists, who would exploit them for their 
own uses. This objection appeared to me to convey a slur 
on the intelligence of the small capitalist who wants to 
benefit by co-operation in order to become a capitalist him- 
self. In other words, it implied not that the great capital- 
ist had more power because he was rich, but more import- 
ance because he was more intelligent. Third—I was in- 
formed that there was no hope for any improvement 
through means of co-operation while the present tariff 
exists. To this I could only reply that the cost of living, 
normally, is as great in Denmark, where there is practi- 
eally no tariff and where very much lower wages are paid— 
as it is in the United States, and that the tariff in Den- 
mark had had nothing to do with lowering the cost of liv- 
ing. Co-operation alone accounted for it. Finally, I was 
told that co-operative societies could not exist among in- 
dustrial workers, unless the workers themselves managed 
the society. To this I have only to answer that, knowing the 
quality of the American working man, I can not see why he 
should not consider himself competent to manage his own 
affairs, with such reasonable assistance of course, as his 
employers, should they ever be called upon, might give 
him. If the question of co-operation for the reduction of 
the cost of living should be met in a perfectly frank way 
by both employers and employees, who ought to be brothers 
and not enemies, I can not see why most efficient societies 
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of this class could not be established in the South, as well 
as in other parts of our country. 
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After a very short illness, Thomas E. Moore, a promi- 
nent North Carolina mill man, president of the Gaffney 
Mfg. Co., of Gaffney, and the Loray Mill, of Gastonia, 
died at the home of his brother, Andrew E. Moore, in 
Gastonia, on the 17th of December. 

Mr. Moore was 59 years of age and was born at Wel- 
ford in Spartanburg County, son of Dr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Moore. His mother before marriage was Miss Martha 
Evins, and was a sister of Col. John H. Evins, who in 
his day was prominent in the public life of the state. 

After receiving a liberal education at Wofford College, 
Mr. Moore engaged in farming at Wellford and until 
about 18 years ago devoted his entire time to the manage- 
ment of his large farming interests. About this time he 
became treasurer and general manager of the Tucapau 
Manufacturing Co. and was signally successful in his 
work, although he had no previous experience or training 
in the cotton mill business. His rise in business circles 
was rapid and about seven years ago he was elected presi- 
dent of the Gaffney Manufacturing Company, of Gaffney, 
S. C., and later was made president of the Loray Mill of 
Gastonia. 

Mr. Moore was a director of the First National Bank 
of Spartanburg and was connected with a number of cot- 
ton mills in North and South Carolina. He was one of 


‘the best mill men in the South and enjoyed a wide ae- 


quaintanee among men of affairs. 

He was of a literary turn of mind and was well in- 
formed upon all public questions and topies of the day. 
He was a man of extreme modesty, of very positive nature, 
going about his business in a quiet and confident man- 
He had a big heart and was always ready to help 
The operatives of the various 


ner. 
those who were in need. 
mills which were under the management of Mr. Moore 
were very much attached to him. He knew many of them 
personally and always had.a pleasant greeting and a kind 
word for all. He was deeply interested in their welfare 
and looked to their comfort. 

Mr. Moore was never married and is survived by three 
brothers and two sisters: Misses Florence and Lizzie 
Moore of Wellford, and Samuel and Alfred Moore, the 
latter of Anderson, S. C., and A. E. Moore of Gastonia. 
assistant treasurer and general manager of the Loray Mill. 


_ Ey 


A censns taken during 1912 by the factory inspectors 
gives the following statisties of the Swiss textile industry. 
There are 326 cotton-goods 29,550 em- 
ployees, 17,932 being females; 215 silk factories, with 
31,536 employees, 23,802 being females; 6 wool factories 
with 2,240 male and 3,135 female employees; and 24 
linen mills with 1,057 employees, 567 being females. The 


factories, with 


most important are the embroidery factories; the 866 
employ 28,606 persons, 16,822 of whom females. 
The costume and elothing-factories number 606, and em- 
ploy 24,850, of whom 16,001 are females. The predom- 
inanee of female workers in these industries is especially 


are 


noticeable. 
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THE PROMOTION OF EXPORT TRADE. 


How the Cooperation of Commercial Organizations in the United States is Attaining this 
End. For the Work to be Effective a Broad Community Spirit Must Prevail. 
The Assistance of Government Departments also a Material Factor. 


Contributed exclusively to Corron. 


BY A. H. BALDWIN, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


Cooperation for the general commercial welfare of the 
community is by no means a novel idea in the United States. 
There have been chambers of commerce and similar organi- 
zations for many years, some established almost as early 
as the republic itself, but the development of really effect- 
ive methods of organized co-operation in the commercial 
field has been much more rapid and significant during the 
last decade than ever before, and now the nation seems on 
the threshold of still more vigorous and comprehensive use 
of such methods. Commercial associations have, perhaps, 
taken too long a time to discover the ; 
wide range of their legitimate fune- 
tions and to realize their real rela- 
tion to the community and their un- 
equaled opportunities for service. 
Notwithstanding this slow growth, 
today, in hundreds of cities and dis- 
tricts in the United States, the local 
trade organization is the dominant 
and powerful factor in constructive 
service for the general material wel- 
fare of the citizens. These active 
commercial and manufacturers’ as- 
sociations have found that they 
could readily assume many duties in 
the community which it was imprac- 
ticable or undesirable for individ- 
uals or private enterprise to under- 
take, and they have been rapidly ex- 
tending these activities. 

It is true that at an earlier pe- 
riod many of these trade associa- 
tions with such resounding titles as 
“Board of Trade,” or “Chamber of 
Commerce,” were in reality somno- 
lent institutions, perfunctory in 
their service. Too frequently they constituted scarcely 
more than the tranquil resting place or snug-harbor of 
some superannuated secretary who needed the salary, and 
whose friends could find no better or easier way to care 
for him. In organizations of this type actual service for 
the community was often little considered. That day has 
passed forever in most localities. The spirit of hundreds 
of commercial organizations is now as keenly alive to op- 
portunity for useful service and as constructive in char- 
acter as in any field of progress. Trained men, with initi- 
ative, force, and imagination, command very excellent sal- 
aries as the secretaries or other officers of these associa- 
tions, and there are now effective boards of trade, cham- 
bers of commerce, manufacturers’ associatons, commercial 
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clubs, and merchants’ organizations established in every 
part of the United States. The Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, which has now been collecting for a year, or more, 
by eireular, definite information on this subject, has lists of 
the names of nearly five thousand organizations and a de- 
tailed record of the scope of the service of nearly three 
thousand of them. 

It is proposed by the Bureau to issue later a “Direc- 
tory of Commercial Organizations,” and, if found practi- 
eable, this will be made an annual volume, containing an 
authoritative record of the existing 
trade associations of the United 
States. A bill has been introduced 
in Congress authorizing this publi- 
cation and as soon as favorable ac- 
tion is taken, the directory will be 
printed and made available to the 
public. This directory would be 
much more than a mere list of the 
names of commercial organizations. 
There would be included a record of 
the membership, the special interest 
of the organization, the boundaries 
of the districts served, perhaps the 
income and the dues, the various 
committees and bureaus or branches, 
and the range of the promotive ac- 
tivities of each association. It is 
believed that all these facts ean be 
concisely recorded by means of sym- 
bols. That such a directory would 
be of very great practical value ean- 
not be doubted, as there is a con- 
stant demand by business men, man- 
ufacturers, and newspaper writers 
for accurate infvrmation in regard 


to these organizations. 

Furthermore, the Bureau has just completed an actual 
investigation of the service of trade organizations by one 
of its field agents, and the results of this investigation have 
recently been published in a bulletin called ‘Commercial 
Organizations.” 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, or 
the branch of it formerly designated the “Bureau of Man- 
ufactures,” is itself essentially a co-laborer in the field of 
trade development and practically constitutes the Federal 
representative of such activities. It was found that com- 
paratively little had been done by the governmen: to es- 
tablish satisfactory and effective working relations with 
its clients, these commercial organizations and the busi- 
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ness firms. As soon as this was fully realized, Congress 
was requested by the Bureau to authorize the use of its 
field agents in studies of trade development in the United 
States and its insular possessions, as well as in foreign 
countries, the latter countries being the territory to which 
by law the use of these services had been limited hereto- 
fore. This activity was granted through a change in the 
form of the law, and at once advantage was taken of this 
extension of the facilities of the Bureau for usefui service 
and a commercial agent made a careful study of the func- 
tions and organization of nearly one hundred of the 
larger trade associations in New England and the Middle 
West. Special attention was given to the work of these 
organizations in the field of the promotion of export 
trade. 

It was found that the secretaries and other officers of 
these bodies welcomed enthusiastically this action of the 
Bureau, and great interest in this investigation was shown 
also by the individual members of trade associations. More- 
over, opportunity was often made for addresses by the 
Bureau’s representative on the subject of the work of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor and the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and other promotive 
branches of the government, and the useful results of this 
interchange of information soon became apparent in the 
increase of the demands on the home office for its various 
commercial reports. 

Naturally. the primary interest of chambers of commerce 
is erentially local. It was found that such activities as 
the maintenance of branches for the distribution of credit 
informatic- for the settlement of traffic difficulties and 
for securing enployees for members, and for attracting new 
industries to the community received the most attention. 
Efforts for extending local trade by conventions or excur- 
sions, by railroad rebates to buyers, and by innumerable 
methods of publicity also form an important part of the 
service of the progressive associations. Commercial exhi- 
bitions of the local manufactures are established, attract- 
ive pamphlets advertising the community are distributed 
widely, lectures and banquets are given, and visits are ex- 
changed between chambers of commerce in different cities. 

Some of these powerful bodies have a membership of 
4,000 to 5,000, and dispose of revenue of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars annually. In a number of the larger 
cities of the country many heretofore small and struggling 
associations have studied to form a single strong cham- 
ber combining all the scattered functions of the smaller 
bodies for a greater efficiency. Notwithstanding this wide- 
spread interest, however, in some localities there still ex- 
ists indifference to the service of their commercial associa- 
tions, and the result is that meager support is afforded their 
officers and their work becomes perfunctory and ineffect- 
ual. Communities that fail to develop enough civic con- 
sciousness and local pride to support liberally an effective 
commercial organization will inevitably find their progress 
impeded in their competition with cities that are well 
equipped with such an instrument of promotive service. 

The public now generally recognizes the fact that the 
work of a chamber of commerce in a progressive communi- 
ty is extremely important. Citizens find that such an or- 
ganization is the clearing house of community ideas, the 
efficient instrument for the co-ordination of municipal 
service and progress in a hundred different ways, and it is 
realized more and more widely every day that, if they are 
rightly directed, the standard of commercial efficiency and 
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of commercial morals can be materially raised by these ac- 
tivities. 

Transportation problems, for example, referred to ex- 
perts by such organizations, may be treated broadly; city 
administration questions can receive a wholesome scrutiny 
and a continuing anaylsis, and municipal institutions can 
be correlated and often made more efficient at a reduction 


of cost. 
The active chamber of commerce in any city occupies 
a position of vantage whence a wide view of the com- 


munity interest and the community advantages and at- 
tractions may be obtained. So effective has been the serv- 
ice of trade organizations in towns and cities that a simi- 
lar service for the state interest has been organized in many 
state areas, and, further, many individual and special com- 
mercial interests have established their powerful nation- 
wide associations. Moreover, as a final step in develop- 
ment, all this promotive activity has recently co-ordinated 
its local and special endeavors in a national chamber of 
commerce, intended to be a clearing house of the progres- 
sive and constructive commercial effort of the entire coun- 
try. 

The national chamber, called the “Chamber of Com- 
merece of the United States of America,” was established 
in April last at Washington, as a result of a conference 
of nearly 700 delegates of commercial organizations from 
every state in the Union and from Alaska and the insular 
possessions. Several American Chambers of Co mmerce 
abroad also sent delegates. President Taft lent his aid to 
the task of calling together this meeting, and the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor issued the invitations to over 
1,000 trade bodies. An admirable spirit of enthusiasm 
for the purposes of the national chamber was shown at this 
conference, and since its inception organizations repre- 
senting hundreds of thousands of business men have al- 
ready become affiliated with the new association. 

The task before this new National Chamber of Com- 
merece is no light one, but its opportunity fer useful serv- 
ice to the commercial interests of the nation is also prac- 
tically without limit. The realization, however, of this 
opportunity for the co-ordination of promotive efforts may 
perhaps be of comparatively slow progress amongst the 
smaller local trade organizations, whose interests, as be- 
fore stated, are apt to be pretty closely limited to the home 
district and to a comparatively narrow range of activities. 
The reciprocal value, however, of the establishment of 
close and permanent relations between local organizations 
and a national chamber cannot be doubted by anyone who 
gives the subject careful study. Today there is a great 
volume of useful service for trade promotion, not only by 
the Federal government, but by trade organizations them- 
selves, which loses much of its possible effect through the 
indifference of those whom it is specially intended to aid. 
Valuable information may be placed at the disposal of 
manufacturers and business men, but there is no way to 
compel them to pay any attention to it. They must be in- 
duced to use the service by constant and special efforts. 
They can be interested in such work by intelligent effort 
on the part of the officers of commercial organizations 
through personal interviews, by insistent and well-timed 
letters, or by direct telephone advices. An alert-minded 
and efficient secretary of a live chamber of commerce need 
not lack for material for such service, if he will but study 
his field intelligently and will seize the opportunities freely 
open to him for information fitted to the practical needs of 








































































his clients, the members of the association by which he is 
employed. For aiding this kind of work the National 
Chamber of Commerce should be in an admirable position, 
with its officers at the seat of government in intimate re- 
lations with all the branches of the executive departments, 
with Congress, and further with the other chambers of all 
classes in all parts of the country. 

This central chamber, if its constituent members are in 
number sufficient to be really répresentative of all con- 
cerned interests and of every section, can readily feel the 
pulse of commerce, can discover and disclose the commer- 
cial sentiment with respect to any question of national 
interest, and can constitute itself the National “clearing- 
house” of trade information, of promotive ideas, and of 
constructive influences. That there is no place for such a 
national organization, or that such functions, well accom- 
plished, are not worthy the interest and support of trade 
organizations is not to be conceded for a moment. Other 
great commercial nations have found it wise to make use of 
such combinations of these local associations and much of 
their success in trade develepment is due to the national 
solidarity. It has been suggested that the time is not yet 
opportune for the full acceptance of this idea in the 
United States—I hope this fear is unfounded—but I be- 
lieve that inevitably and before very long the need for this 
national instrument of constructive service for commerce 
will be clear to all trade organizations. 

The significance of all this interest in such publie serv- 
ice is very great. There is inspiration in the spectacle of 
the rapid adoption in all parts of the United States of 
these methods of co-operation for the good of the whole 
community. These successful movements in the commer- 
cial field seem to promise the more speedy ending of that 
intensely individualistic spirit heretofore so powerful in 
our nation, a spirit which ignores the general interest in 
the struggle for private advancement, or for special privi- 
lege. Nothing is more helpful than this wide acceptance 
of the theory that the improvement, through co-operation, 
of the general level of social conditions, of housing, educa- 
tion, transportation or administration, is more important 
and more worthy of a man’s interest and effort than is his 
private and personal advantage pursued, as it is sometimes, 
in eomplete indifference to its effect on the community. 
The result of all this organized effort may be so far-reach- 
ing as finally to modify seriously the whole spirit of the 
people, and it seems probable that in the near future many 
political methods will stand or fall in publie estimation as 
they accord or differ from these successful methods of eom- 
mercial organization. The same broad community spirit 
that must be dominant in these organizations, if they are 
to be effective, will surely some time be applied to the con- 
ditions whieh have been brought upon us by the dominance 
of a more selfish attitude towards society. Seen in this 
perspective the work of commercial promotion by commun- 
ity effort becomes vitally significant. It is worthy of the 
interest of all patriotic citizens who accept the theory that 
the greatest good for the greatest number is sound doc- 
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PANAMA CANAL CONFERENCE. 


On the 10th and 11th of December, there was a Panama 
Canal conference held in Atlanta under the auspices of 
the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce. A large part of the 
afternoon on the first day of the conference was devoted to 
the Cotton Section presided over by W. A. Erwin, of Dur- 
ham, N. C., president of the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. Among other cotton manufacturers who 
addressed the conference at the invitation of Mr. Erwin 
were Fuller E. Callaway, 6f LaGrange, Ga., chairman of 
the Tariff Committee of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Georgia, and Fredrick B. Gordon, of Columbus, 
Ga., president of this same association. Following are 
brief extracts from their interesting remarks: 

Mr. Erwin said, in part: I wish to acknowledge the 
honor that has been conferred upon me by electing me 
presiding officer of the Cotton Section of this great meet- 
ing. It is a pleasure to be with you, and especially it is a 
joy to have heard the great speech of Mr. Barrett this 
morning; one that should inspire every attendant upon this 
conference to brighter hopes and greater accomplishment, 
mot only for their individual possessions and enterprises, 
but for this great nation of ours. I took especial pleasure 
in noting throughout the address, the feelings existing 
south of us, for us. I think that sometimes we need to get 
away from home and find out what our neighbors are 
doing, and I think that splendid address this morning 
makes us feel that we have already been in South America; 
really feel that there is some truth in the fact that there are 
seventy millions of people down there. 

Some of the greatest men of the present feel that we, 
as a nation, should lift up our eyes and gaze beyond the 
borders of our trade and our ecommerce with other na- 
tions, and that we should better prepare ourselves to meet 
that which lies before us than we are now prepared. | 
think we should double our navy and double it as soon as 
we can. But it is a feeling of satisfaction to have Mr. 
Barrett assure us that these people to the south of us stand 
ready to respond to our eall in time of need. 

We are here especially to talk about the Panama Canal. 
After spending millions of dollars in building this great 
ditch deep enough for any size vessel to pass through, has 
it eeeurred to you that after all this is done, we have almost 
overlooked what we shall do with it? The question, the burn- 
ing question, it seems to me, is What Shall We Do With It? 
Shall we throw it open for the use of the world and let the 
nations of the world use it free? That is a question that 
remains for this great nation to settle in Congress. For 
my part and the part of you gentlemen here, I don’t doubt 
that you feel inelined to be very liberal, but you must pre- 
pare to use the canal in the highest possible sense if our 
nation is to have any benefit from it. What shall we do 
with it? Before taking my seat, I desire to say that I am 
going to throw this question wide open. What has the 
United States done thus far to get ready to use it? If 
there is any semblance of preparing a merchant marine for 
our nation, I have not found it out, and without one we are 
utterly powerless to properly use the canal. It is almost 
absolutely useless to us, and we shall be doing missionary 
work for our neighbors. 

It depends very much on the help that you get from 

(Continued on Page 91.) 
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What the Georgia Cotton Manufacturers’ Association is Doing for the Mills of Georgia. 


A Plea for Cooperation Through the Medium of a State Association. 


Active 


Support Necessary to Secure the Best Results. 


BY FREDERICK B. GORDON, PRESIDENT COTTON 


In the good’ year of, our Lord 1912 there were actively 


at work in the State of Georgia, 


available statistics, the following textile plants: 
130 Cloth and Yarn Mills eapitalized at ......$34,621,000 
26 Knit Goods Manufacturers capitalized at 


4 Woolen Mills capitalized at 


A total eapitalization of 


Total number of textile plants, 160. 


That “Every tub must stand on 
its own bottom” is a good old-fash- 
ioned saw that will never be gain- 
said, and the question of live or die 
with each one of these one hundred 
and sixty plants must be‘settled by 
the human equation involved in its 
particular and individual manage- 
ment, as well as its average of es- 
sential conditions necessary for 
successful money-making. 

These essentials, properly tabu- 
lated, would be as follows as appli- 
cable to any textile plant located in 
Georgia: 

(1) Location. 

A. Good health. Sufficient water 
for fire protection and sanitation. 
Pure drinking water. 

B. Abundant skilled labor. 

C. Cheap power, whether hydro- 
electric or steam. 

D. Proper railroad facilities. 


(2) Pian. 
A. Buildings specially designed 
for fabrics made with most eco- 


nomie handling. 
B. Latest and best machinery. 
C. Latest and best equipment for 
fire 
humidifying and sanitation. 
D. Ample storage for cotton at 
(3) MANAGEMENT. 
Mill End. 


power, lighting, protection, 


A. Competent general. management in financing, buy- 
ing of eotton and other supplies, and supervision of all 


costs. 


B. Expert manufacturing superintendent who can sur- 
round himself with able overseers, second hands, and gen- 
eral help, and seeure both quality and production. 


Selling End. 


lowest 
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MANUFACTURERS’ 


according to the best 
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FREDERICK B. GorpDON, PRESIDENT COLUMBUS 
Mrc. Co., CoLtumBus, Ga., 
CoTroN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


OF GEORGIA. 


AND PRESIDENT 


insurance cost. 


ASSOCIATION 


OF GEORGIA. 


If a Commission House. 
One not overerowded with similar lines; able to keep 


goods sold up at a fair average market price; competent 


to give expert advice to mill as to goods to be made; and 
1,794,000 with close and conscientious cooperation with mill end, 
hiss dig etek a 500,000 looking to good dividends for the mill. 
—— If selling direct. ' 
= ie adi eas $36,915,000 A master merehant and eredit man at mill or prin- 


cipal offices, who can select profitable salesmen and direct- 


affairs at braneh offices in market 


centers, at the same time having 
sufficient knowledge of cloth and 
styles to run his mill on salable 


goods. 

There is an old darkey saying 
that “You ean’t get your ’possums 
all up one tree,” and probably there 
mill that 
ean boast of having all the essen- 


no cotton in Georgia 


is 


tials, as enumerated above, abso- 
lutely ideal. 
of 


one, the mill should sueceed if any 


If, however, the aver- 


age these conditions is a 


high 
one on the same line of goods sue- 
ceeds 

If, however, the mill is partic- 
ularly weak in any one of the three 
essentials, location, plant or man- 
agement, it’s “Good-bye my lover” 
and no amount of cooperation on 


the part of other cotton mills will 


be of ‘any aid and the money in- 
vested in such a plant might as well 
be turned to some other venture 


sut will cooperation be of any ad 


vantage to.a successful, well-man 
aged, going concern in the textile 


line? Assuredly yes. In these days 


of eonecentration and mutual inter- 


ests there is no line of manufac- 


turing needing cooperation so keenly as the cotton mills, 


especially of the South. 


While 


the 


manufacturers 


of nearly every staple the 


country produces are in close touch with one another, so 
close in many eases that “Uncle Sam” is after them, yet it 


is conceded that it would be quite impossible to get the tex- 


Association 


of Georgia. 
the most prominent manufacturers of the State assembled 


tle plants under one central control. 
Now, just a brief history of the Cotton Manufacturers’ 


In the 1900 a number of 


year 
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It was a spontaneous gathering against threat- 


in Atlanta. 
ened adverse legislation of a nature so serious as to call 


All lines 


of manufacturing in Georgia were threatened. An asso- 


for prompt and vigorous measures of defense. 


ciation was at once formed and, as it was thought at 
the time that others besides the cotton mills would be in- 
terested and take an interest, the association was called 
the “Georgia Industrial In later years it 
developed that it was to the interest of the textile manu- 
facturers to have an association of their own, and at the 


Association.” 


last annual convention the name was changed to “The Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia.” 


It will be impossible in this brief article to give even 
a synopsis of the many things accomplished by the asso- 
ciation for the good of all the textile plants in Georgia, 
whether they were contributing members of the associa- 
Starting with only one standing committee 
the “Legislative Committee, cooperative 
work has shown the need and value of other departments 
of work and today the associatibn is doing effective work 
through the following standing committees: 

Legislative committee. 

Traffic Committee. 

Tariff Committee. 

Under the broad seope of work outlined at the last an- 
nual meeting, the appointment of committees on the fol- 
lowing subjects are under consideration: 

“Power and Lighting,” “Coal,” “Cotton Rules,” “Bag- 
“Waste,” “Membership” and “Entertain- 


tion or not. 


” 


experience in 


ging and Ties,” 
ment.” 

The Legislative Committee, composed of broad-minded 
and patriotic men, is not, as some suppose, a “fighting ma- 
chine”; on the contrary it is anxious to meet the lawmak- 
ers of Georgia on the common ground of the good of the 
greatest number. It believes in the uplifting of the masses 
of the people as fervently as any altruistic association in 
or out of the state. It believes in the right of labor to 
organize, when such organization strictly observes the laws 
of the state and the constitution of the United States. It 
does not believe that at the instance of foreign labor organ- 
izations, through paid emissaries, the Georgia Legislature 
should enact class legislation, aimed solely at the cotton 
mills of the state (it’s greatest industrial asset) which do 
not apply equally to all other manufacturing interests, 
large business concerns and public utilities offering em- 
ployment to the people of Georgia. The work of this com- 
mittee has been all important in the past, and will so con- 
tinue as long as the cotton mills of Georgia are singled out 
for unfair and unripe legislation instigated by people un- 
aeqainted with the real economic and sociologie conditions 
involved. | 

Two years ago the Traffic Committee of the association 
organized the Traffic Department under one of the most 
able and skilled traffie experts inthe South. This depart- 
ment is doing valuable work for our members and is now 
checking all freight bills for over fifty cotton mills in the 
A number of mills report hundreds of dollars saved 
over the small extra fee needed by the association for this 
special work. No mill in Georgia, no matter how small, can 
afford not to investigate the merits of the work being done 
by this department. 

A recent and valuable publication on saving freight 
money has this to say as to the duties and the necessity of 


state. 


a traffic manager: 
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“Today every concern that is progressive must have someone 
that is competent to pass on the railroad rates, for the reason 
that the freight charges affect the original cost of manufactured 
goods, and the price at which mnufacurers and merchants can 
deliver their wares to a large’ degree determines the making of 
sales and the extension of the territorial limits within 
which they may legitimately sell goods. 

“It is strange that this has not been apparent to the great 
body of shippers when you consider that the freight expense 
amounts to 10 per cent of the cost of all the goods manufactured 
in the United States; that it was equal to one-half of all the 
money spent on labor connected with the manufacture of 
articles and that it is more than the entire general expense. 


“The traffic manager knows how to classify goods to secure 
the lowest rates; he knows when it is necessary to route ship- 
ments in order to protect the lowest rates; he understands the 
method of railroads in handling claims and in consequence is 
able to collect more claims than the average shipper. He knows 
when the classification of a product works an injustice to the 
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shipper and to whom to make an appeal and how to make that 
appeal to secure the desired result; he understands the com 
binations to produce lower freight rates, and he knows when it 
is possible to secure lower rates or special concession on large 
shipments and how to proceed for the purpose of securing such 
concessions. In short. a traffic manager possesses a knowledge 
which produces a profit to his employer over and above what is 
spent upon his salary. If this were not true the demand for 
traffic men would not be increasing out of all proportion to the 
supply, and the keenest business men in the country would not 
be paying salaries ranging from $2,000 to $50,000 per year to 
men who are equipped with this knowledge.” 


The latest and one of the most important committees 
appointed by the association is the Tariff Committee. 

At a recent meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Georgia Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, held in At- 
lanta, the pending tariff legislation under the new admin- 
istration was fully discussed. Believing that some reduc- 
tion was inevitable and knowing that the Democratic par- 
ty was pledged to gradual reductions, the policy of the as- 
sociation was agreed upon. One of the most prominent, 
suecessful and progressive manufacturers of the state ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the Tariff Committee. The pol- 
iey of the committee, outlined by him, is as follows: 

“The mission of the Tariff Committee will be to go be- 
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fore Congress with no purpose of seeking favors, but to 
candidly advise with the members of the National Tariff 
Committee as to how such beneficial and proper downward 
revisions as are best for the country as a whole can be ef- 

- fected in the schedule of cotton manufactures, in keeping 
with the most enlightened business thought and experience. 
Believing, also, that such revisions as are proper and that 
are in harmony with this policy will be of benefit alike to 
the consumer at home and the cotton manufacturers’ mar- 
kets abroad. 

“Domestic production in cotton goods has reached the 
point where we will have to broaden our foreign markets to 
better conserve the cotton manufacturing industries of the 
United States. Reasonable downward and gradual revi- 
sion, made in keeping with a wise spirit of business mod- 
eration, can thus be made to serve, not injure, the manu- 
facturers’ interests. This is the sort of modifications in 
the tariff that the committee will go to Washington to co- 
operate in securing. Hence its special importance.” 

In econelusion, it is hoped that this brief article may 
meet the eye and careful consideration of every mill man- 
ager in Georgia. It has been the endeavor of the writer 
to make it read more like an everyday business letter than 
to attempt an essay commendable. for literary merit. 

The officials and the committee chairmen of the Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia are not serving 
for fun or for money, but for the Simon pure business 
reason that they believe that the association is necessary 
and should be sustained on account of the actual return 
from an investment standpoint, coming to every member in 
his own business, and with the knowledge that in a broad 
sense the association stands first for the industrial progress 
of Georgia and the well-being of her citizens. 


Panama Canal Conference. 

(Continued from Page 88) 

the railroads as to what we shall do with the Panama 

Canal. If the railroads do their part and you co-operate 

with the railroads and let everything from the North eome 

through Atlanta and go the nearest way to the sea—even if 

you can get Congress to immediately take steps to do their 

part—you have begun to make use of the canal. You ean- 
not do it without the railroads. 

With the help of the new president, I certainly feel that 
the best use will be made of the canal, because in our opin- 
ion, he will be president of us all, and you must not forget 
that after spending all this money in digging this canal that 
we have a great use for it if we will put it to the proper 
use. More than two billion dollars in manufactured prod- 
uets are turned out south of the Potomac river and east of 
the Mississippi every year. What part of that will you 
put through the canal? Shall we let Cuba operate more 
vessels than the United States? How shall this country 
use to the best possible advantage the privileges which are 
all about us when this eanal is completed? My first and 
immediate advice will be for us to be more liberal with the 
railroads, in our treatment of them, and the railroads will 
be eneouraged and try to do more for us. 

Mr. Callaway said, in part: To use the canal properly 
we must have our own ships, and if we Southerners would 
use a good old republican doctrine, subsidize the ships and 
charge everybody for the use of the canal, it would build 
up a merchant marine not only for this, but for all purposes. 
One of the great benefits of the canal will be that it will 
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wake us up to the fact that the world is moving; that there 
is something to do. 

1 was down at the canal last winter. It is wonderful. 
It makes you proud of your country. I have always thought 
the government was mighty expensive about everything it 
did, but I was proud of “Uncle Sam” down there. I think 
they are building the canal better and more economically 
than private enterprise could have done it. 

The people down there are going to make a good thing 
out of it. They are going to make winter resorts and charge 
good prices at the hotels; but it is going to do us more 
good by stirring us up for the reason that we are too poor 
to get very much of this big business. We need all our 
money to build factories and towns right here. The people 
up North have the money to spend for this purpose. I am 
always for the best, I don’t care which party it is, and it 
looks to me like it would pay this country to subsidize ships. 
To have a big merchant marine of our own. 

We are not going to get much of the South American 
trade for the reason that we are not going to take the pains 
to deserve it. To hold that export trade down there, you 
have to arrange for lines of eredit with those people, and 
we are looking for lines of credit ourselves. Another thing: 
the Germans are well established down there. You will 
see all sorts of mercantile and brokerage establishmnts with 
German names over the door. And here is a point: the 
German manufacturer sends his youngest son to South 
America to represent his company. Son goes down there, 
and he gets acquainted, and he marries the daughter of the 
richest man in the city, and he lines up with the business 
interests there in a social way, and so the Germans are 
succeeding down there. You know they say you can’t sell 
a Yankee anything he ever used before, and you can’t sell 
an Englishman anything he never used before. Therefore, 
to get that trade, we must make things like those folks 
want them. 

Mr. Gordon said: “It might be proper for me, repre- 
senting the Georgia Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
which has also had a session here today, to say just one 
word as to the importance of that ditch to the meeting 
here.” 

He then outlined in a brief manner the good to be de- 
rived from the Panama Canal by the textile and other man- 
ufaecturing industries of the South. 

In concluding, he said: “We all appreciate the enter- 
prise of Atlanta in securing this convention before any of 
the ports woke up to its importance, and the ports will un- 
questionably work with Atlanta along these lines. I have 
spoken of Columbus as a port—for the information of those 
present, there is a canal being built from the Chattahoochee 
river to St. Andrews’ Bay, which will enable Columbus 
practically to become a port.” 


On the initiative of Lord Kitchener, the Egyptian 
Government has decided on the establishment of markets 
in the Provinees, at which the fellah may sell his cotton. 
The official prices of cotton will be posted daily in these 
markets, and the wighing of cotton will be controlled by 
the State. This is an excellent measure, and the fellah 
will escape fraud by the public weighers, who formerly 
were accomplices of the small cotton merchants. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the fellah will know how to 
profit by the facilities and guarantees afforded by the 
“hallakas,” or whether he will prefer to continue to be 


cheated. 
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COST OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION INSURANCE. 


The Laws Defined and their Effects---Insurance Premiums and Losses---Workmen’s 
Compensation Laws in other Countries---The Prevention of Accidents 
and the Avoidance of Insurance Monopoly. 


Contributed exclusively to Corton. 
BY EDSON 8. LOTT, PRESIDENT, UNITED STATES CASUALTY COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


Many foreign countries and a dozen commonwealths of 
the United States have enacted workmen’s compensation 
laws. 

Many more states will soon enact such laws. 

These laws are intended to take the place, so far as 
may be possible, of employers’ liability laws. 

Lawyers and lawmakers, employees and employers, poli- 
ticians and “plain people,” all—with the possible exception 
of the employers of farm laborers and of domestic serv- 
ants (and they ought not to stand out)—agree that “the 
industry” should bear the burden of broken soulful ma- 
chinery as well as the burden of broken soulless ma- 
chinery; all agree that civilization everywhere has out- 
grown a system which causes seven workmen out of each 
eight receiving accidental disabling bodily injuries to bear 
all the consequences thereof themselves. 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY LAWS DEFINED. 

What is meant by “employers’ liability” laws? 

Such laws are a combination of common law (judges’ 
decisions) and statutory law (legislative enactments). 

Such laws provide that when a workman receives an 
accidental bodily injury caused solely by the fault or negli- 
gence of his employer or his employer’s representative, the 
employer must pay such injured workman “damages,” the 
amount thereof depending theoretically upon the damage 
the workman has sustained, but actually upon one or more 
of several things, such as: 

1. The generosity (and the ability to be generous) of 
his employer. 

2. The skill and resourcefulness of his lawyer, if he 
employs one. 

3. The attitude of the judge and the sympathy of the 
jury, if he goes to court. 

4. His own cleverness in placing upon his employer 
the blame for the accident. 

5. The alertness and diligence of the employer in 
gathering evidence to prove that the blame for the acci- 
dent can not be placed on him, (the employer). 

Employers’ liability laws are so complex and the state- 
ments of the witnesses of the accident frequently are so 
conflicting that it is often impossible to decide in advance 
of a court trial whether the employer is legally liable to his 
workman for the damage he has sustained by reason of an 
accidental bodily injury. 

In a great majority of cases the employer is not legally 
liable. 

The records show that during the past several years 
employers have paid, on an average, damages to one in- 
jured workman only out of each eight of the hundreds of 
thousands who have been hurt. And probably not even one 


in eight was entitled by law (employer’s liability law) to 
damages; that is, probably not one accident in eight is 


caused solely by the negligence of the employer. 

(The broadening of employers’ liability laws through legis- 
lative enactments and judges’ decisions as well as the tendency of 
juries to be more liberal in awarding damages to injured work- 
men, brought about by the country-wide agitation for workmen’s 
compensation laws, are constantly increasing the number of court 
verdicts against employers and also are constantly increasing 
the amounts paid to injured employees in those cases where the 
employer is not sued). 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAWS DEFINED. 


What is meant by “workmen’s compensation” laws? | 

That every workman who sustains an accidental bodily 
injury in the course of his employment shall receive “com- 
pensation” from his employer; usually medical, surgical 
and hospital treatment and medicine during the first few 
weeks and one-half wages thereafter while disabled, sub- 
ject to some limitations; in case of death the employer 
must pay to the workman’s “dependents” compensation 
equalling, usually, one-half wages for a certain period of 
time. 

There are many modifications of the outline stated. 

Frequently there is a minimum and a maximum amount 
of compensation payable. 

But all workmen’s compensation laws the world over 
set aside the question of who is at fault for the accident, 
unless it is caused by the wilful (or like) act of the employ- 
er, when he must pay an extra amount of compensation, or 
unless it is eaused by the wilful (or like) act of the work- 
man, when he is barred from any compensation, under 
some statutes. 

EFFECT OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAWS. 

The effect of workmen’s compensation laws is_to cause 
employers to pay something (either for doctors’ bills or for 
“eompensation,” or for both) every time a workman is 
hurt; whereas under employers’ liability laws the employer 
pays, on an average, “damages” to one out of each eight 
workmen injured and nothing at all (except the cost of 
litigation) in seven out of each eight such cases. 

Moreover, the employer must pay, on an average, a 
larger amount to each injured workman under a work- 
men’s compensation law than he has to pay to one out of 
each eight injured workmen under employers’ liability laws. 
(But this will not long be so, because of the tendency to in- 
crease the awards for “damages.” Failure to recognize this 
fact would soon force insurance companies into bank- 
ruptcy.) 

Liability insurance companies issue policies whereby 
they assume the liability of employers for accidents to 
their employees. 

The average payment to employees per notice of in- 
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jury received by insurance companies is steadily growing 
in size, but the cost for medical attention alone under work- 
men’s compensation laws will average a large part of the 
total amount now paid under employers’ liability laws. In 
France the workmen’s compensation law is known as the 
“doctor’s graft” law. 

From the above it is easy to see that insurance premium 
tutes must be many times more for workmen’s compensa- 
tion coverage than for employers’ liability coverage of a 
few years ago. 

Under workmen’s compensation laws injured workmen 
will receive a larger percentage of the insurance premiums 
paid by their employers than is the case under employers’ 
liability laws, for under certain conditions some items of 
expense of insurance companies will be smaller under 
workmen’s compensation laws than under employer’s liabili- 
ty laws. Moreover, injured workmen will not so frequently 
be obliged to give lawyers one-half the amount they re- 
ceive—it will not so frequently be necessary for them to 
employ lawyers—their rights will be far more easily as- 
sertainable. Workmen’s compensation laws will be largely 
automatic. 

COVERAGE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY INSURANCE. 

Employers, as a whole, buy employers’ liability insur- 
anee to cover only their LEGAL LIABILITY—absolutely 
nothing more. The insurance they are willing to pay for does 
not go beyond the liability imposep By LAW upon _ the 
employer, and such liability does not have anything to do 
with the pain and poverty of the injured workman nor with 
the suffering and distress of his family unless negligence of 
the employer is first proved. The employers’ liability LAW 
says that, no matter how severe an accidental bodily injury 
to a workman may be, no matter how worthy and needy the 
injured workman may be, no matter how many may be 
dependent upon him for their existence, the employer shall 
not be called upon to pay damages unless the accident was 
caused solely by the fault or negligence of the employer. 

Insurance companies have sold and still sell policies 
which pay the doctors’ bills and wages of injuried workmen, 
while they are laid up, irrespective of who was at fault for 
the accident, but only a very few employers will pay the 
necessarily high price for such policies; indeed only a very 
few can afford to pay the price—unless all do, otherwise 
the more humane employer would be at a disadvantage with 


his less liberal competitor. 

(In actual practice insurance companies pay thousands of 
claims of injured workmen each year when there is no legal lia- 
bility on the part of their employers. This is done by reason of 
a combination of business and humanitarian reasons, When an 
employer is in direct litigation with his workman, he is often 
governed by strong prejudice and passion; that is, he feels 
keenly 1 personal injustice. Insurance companies deal with such 
things impersonally, calmly and dispassionately). 

THEORIES OF THE OLD AND OF THE NEW LAWS. 

The theory of employers’ liability laws is that the em- 
ployer is not his workman’s keeper; that if the workman 
gets accidentally hurt through no fault of the employer, 
then there is no more reason why the employer should take 
care of him and his family while he is laid up than there 
is why any one else should do so; that is, that because one 
man gives another man employment he (the employer) 
should not be expected to take care of the employee while 
he is laid up from an accident, unless the accident was 
caused by the fault of the employer. 

The theory of workmen’s compensation laws is that 
(eliminating fraud) every industrial worker and his de- 
pendents are entitled to “compensation” for every disabling 
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" accidental bodily injury sustained by the worker in the 


course of his employment, without question as to how the 
accident happened or who was at fault for it; and that the 
cost of such compensation shall be charged up to the indus- 
try (the same as coal consumed and machinery broken and 
worn out) and passed along to the consumer—the public. 

It is said that the workmen’s compensation principle 
begins where the employers’ liability doctrine ends. 

The activity of reformers, the demand of labor, the 
knowledge of employers, the belief of the multitude, the ex- 
pedience of legislators, as well as the broad humanitarian 
principle involved, are combining to bring about the en- 
actment of workmen’s compensation laws everywhere. 

DANGER OF HASTY LEGISLATION. 

I am in favor of workmen’s compensation laws as dis- 
tinguished from employers’ liability laws. 

But I am greatly concerned lest lawmakers, through 
their desire to do justice to employees, do injustice to em- 
ployers, which will finally react on the employees. Only a 
few realize the far-reaching consequences of drastic work- 
men’s compensation laws. Employers should not oppose 
all workmen’s compensation iaws. Such a course is likely 
to end in the enactment of ill-advised laws. Employers 
should foster the enactment of reasonable workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. 

A question frequently asked by an employer is: “What 
will be my insurance rate under a workmen’s compensation 
law ?” 

The only answer is: 
the law.” ' 

If a builder is asked: 
build a house,” he must necessarily reply: 
upon the plans and specifications.” 

However, in every state where a workman’s compensa- 
tion law has been passed, employers think that the insur- 
anee rates are too high. Indeed, the average employer 
(wherever located) thinks his employers’ liability insurance 
rate is too high, just as the buyers of his product think that 
his prices are too high. 

INSURANCE PREMIUMS AND LOSSES. 

Let us reason together about the rates for employers’ 
liability and for workmen’s compensation insurance. 

In an effort to keep up with the increasing liability of 
employers, the rates for employers’ liability insurance have 
been largely increased from time to time, each increase 
being resisted by employers, even though no general in- 
crease has been sufficient to save the insurance companies 
from an ultimate underwriting loss. There will be still 
greater resistance on the part of employers as respects 
rates for workmen’s compensation coverage, even though 
it is evident that workmen’s compensation laws will call for 
larger payments to injured workmen and their dependents 
than the old employers’ liability laws. 

However, the change in public sentiment as respects the 
liability of employers for injuries to their workmen has al- 
ready increased enormously and is still increasing the cost 
of employers’ liability insurance. This sentiment has af- 
fected not only juries but judges as well. Even so high an 
authority as the New York Court of Appeals, in an opinion 
written by Chief Justice Cullen, which was concurred in 
by four of his associates, making it the opinion of the 
court, and which was handed down so late as October 22nd, 
1912, has said: 


“There seems, at the present day, an effort by constitutional 


“Tt depends upon the provisions of 


“How much will you charge to 
“It depends 
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amendment to render a master liable to his employee for injury 
received in his employment, though the master has been guilty 
of no fault whatever, and I feel that such effort is in no small 
measure due to the tendency evinced at times by the courts to 
relieve the master, though concededly at fault, from liability to 
his employee on the theory that the latter assumed the risk of 
the master’s fault.” 

The court overruled squarely a decision rendered by the 
same court in 1896, in which it was held that an employee, 
under the same circumstances, had “assumed the risk” and 
that therefore the employer was not liable. The principle 
established by this one decision will cost employers and lia- 
bility insurance companies many thousands of dollars. 


Employers have sometimes taken the total premiums 
received by some liability insurance company during a 
given year, placed by the side thereof the losses actually 
paid during the same year, and called the difference 
“profit.” 

This is the usual method of ill-advised social reformers 
when claiming that the whole operation of insurance com- 
panies constitutes an “economic waste,” and it is the bait 
used by dishonest promoters of a new insurance company 
when selling its stock. 

Mr. Arno Dosch has said, in “Everybody’s Magazine :” 

“The ten largest (liability insurance) companies collected $23,- 
523,585 in premiums during the years 1906, 1907 and 1908, but 
paid to injurd workmen and ‘their widows only $8,559,795, a little 
over one-third. In other words, injured workmen received, on 
the whole, one-third of what they would have received if their 


employers had distributed among them premiums paid to the 


insurance companies. The rest went to pay dividends, lawyers’ 


fees, salaries of the wily claims agents and ‘expenses.’ ” 

The claims paid during the years mentioned by Mr. 
Dosch do not by any means measure the insurance com- 
panies’ losses arising from accidents happening during 


those years. The insurance companies are still paying 
claims arising from accidents happening during those years. 
The claims Mr. Dosch mentions as having been paid in the 
years cited did not (except in a minority of cases) arise 
from accidents happening in those same years, but instead 
from accidents happening in former years. 

Mr. Dosch figures a loss ratio of 361-3 per cent for ten 
liability insurance companies for the three years ending 
with 1908. At the end of 1909 nineteen companies, includ- 
ing the ten companies mentioned by Mr. Dosch, had paid 
losses amounting to 55 per cent of the premiums received 
by those same companies during the five years ending with 
1904. And these same companies are still paying claims 
out of those same premiums. (These nineteen companies 
include all those whose loss records are before me). And at 
the end of 1909 fourteen companies were defending 11,786 
lawsuits brought against the policyholders of those four- 
teen companies. (These fourteen companies include all 
those whose suit records are before me). 

LOSSES LONG DEFERRED. 

In life insurance the liability of the insurance company 
is fixed when the insured dies. The liability of the fire in- 
surance company is known as soon as the fire oceurs and 
the value of the property burned or damaged is ascertained. 
It is far different in employers’ liability insurance, where 
practically all losses are (from their nature) deferred and 
indefinite. Sometimes the loss is not ascertainable until 
ten, fifteen or twenty years after the accident oceurs.. If an 
accident happens while the policy is in foree, and the com- 
pany is notified, then the company must pay the loss when- 
ever it matures. 

Sometimes a workman sustains a trifling accidental 
bodily injury and without inconvenience keeps right at 
work for the same employer for years, and then is discharg- 
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ed, and then the injury becomes “serious” and then (if the 
statutes of limitations of from one to seven years will per- 
mit) a suit for damages is brought against the employer. 
Sometimes an injury does not amount to anything “worth 
while” until the right lawyer gets in touch with the injured 
person, and then it has a commercial value—and a suit for 
damages against the employer follows, A minor is some- 
times injured and no one who is authorized to bring suit 
considers that the injury lessens in the slightest degree the 
earning power of the one injured, but when the minor be- 
comes of legal age he thinks differently, and sues his old 
employer for damages. Delayed claims and suits of work- 
men for damages arising from bodily injuries are a source 
of great cost to every liability insurance company. The 
company must keep “in touch” with every accident re- 
ported until it is settled or outlawed. 
INTERESTING FIGURES AS TO LOSSES. 

During 1901 the United States Casualty Company in- 
sured a certain number of policyholders against their lia- 
bility for damages arising from accidents. The policies 
ran for one year. The total premiums represented a certain 
amount. The company paid out for claims under those 
policies during that same year (1901) 11.07 per cent of the 
total premiums received. That is, at the end of the year 
the company had on hand 88.93 per cent (less expenses of 
administration) of the total premiums received. The above 
result would mislead anyone except an expert. But wait! 

During the next year (1902) the company paid out an 
additional 25.97 per cent of those 1901 premiums under 
those 1901 policies, for claims arising from accidents hap- 
pening while those same policies were in foree. During 
the next year (1903) the company paid out an additional 
12.67 per cent of those 1901 premiums under those 1901 
policies, for claims arising from accidents happening while 
those same policies were in force. During 1904, 7.96 per 
cent was added to the loss ratio in the same way. During 
1905, 2.56 per cent was added to the loss ratio in the same 
way. All this converted a loss ratio of 11.07 per cent at 
the end of the first year (100 per cent received in premiums 
and 11.07 per cent paid in losses) into a 60.23 per cent loss 
ratio at the end of the fifth year (100 per cent received in 
premiums and 60.23 per cent paid in losses) and the United 
States Casualty Company is still paying claims under these 
1901 policies. 

There is nothing unusual about the above illustrations. 
One of the smaller casualty insurance companies had a 
loss ratio at the end of 1899 of 11.32 per cent on its 1899 
premiums for liability insurance; the loss ratio on those 
1899 premiums had climbed to 77.34 per cent at the end 
of the fifth year, and it is still paying losses on those same 
premiums. Its 1900 premiums began with a loss ratio of 
13.50 per cent the first year, reached 73.08 at the end of 
the fifth year, and not all the claims against those 1900 
premiums have yet been settled. A large foreign casualty 
insuranee company (doing business in this country) began 
the year 1901 with a loss ratio of 7.38 per cent on that 
year’s premiums, had paid out for losses at the end of the 
fifth year 70.03 per cent of its 1901 premium income, and 
it is still paying losses on that year’s premiums. 

One of the oldest and largest American casualty insur- 
ance companies paid out for claims during 1901, on ac- 
count of the liability policies it issued that year, 6.83 per 
cent of its total premiums for those policies. It kept on 


‘ paying claims under those same policies until, at the end of 


the fifth year, it had paid out for claims 61.02 per cent, and 
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it is still paying claims arising under those same policies. 
Here is one company’s record at the end of such five year 
period for five such periods: 


1897-1902.......2200. 64.72 Per Cent. 
1898-1903. .........0.. —- 
1899-1904. ........... —- ™ 
1900-1905............ — 
1901-1906. .........6. _e- * 


And it is still paying claims for accidents happening 
during those years. 

Liability insurance companies strive to their utmost to 
settle claims as soon as possible, for such a course is not 
only the most satisfactory to the insured, but it is the 
most economical for the insurance company. But in a 
great many cases claims of this character cannot be settled 
as soon as the accidents occur. The delays are inseparable 
from the character of the claims. 

If the employers referred to by Mr. Dosch had not 
been insured, but had attempted to have “distributed among 
their injured workmen the premiums paid to the insurance 
companies,” it would have cost them much more than the 
“dividends, lawyers’ fees, salaries of the wily claims agents 
and ‘expenses’ ” to have made the distribution with justice 
to the workmen and with safety to themselves. No pru- 
dent business man would waive his legal rights by the in- 
discriminate distribution of money among injured work- 
men, irrespective of the question of liability. To preserve 
the employers’ rights each accident and its result must be 
carefully and intelligently investigated. Otherwise the em- 
ployer would be at the merey of the ambulance-chasing 
lawyer. 

MOST ECONOMICAL TO INSURE. 

The only safe way for employers to distribute money 
among their injured workmen is to have each accident in- 
vestigated and each claim settled in exactly the same way 
that the best insurance companies do this work. It would 
cost the employers more to do this directly than through 
insurance companies, the latter being better equipped to do 
the work economically and intelligently. 

Moreover, had the employers mentioned by Mr. Dosch 
undertaken to have distributed among their injured work- 
men the premiums they paid insurance companies they 
would have wholly deprived their business of the protection 
and the stability that insurance gives. Many of them 
would have suffered severe financial loss. Some of them, 
where a large number of accidents occurred, would have 
paid their injured workmen thousands of dollars where they 
paid the insurance companies only a few dollars. They 
could not have taken advantage of the “law of average” 
for their “exposure” would not have been large enough. In 
many cases where they would not have made any payment 
to a workman, for the reason that there would not have 
been any justification for it, they would have been forced 
to have defended an expensive lawsuit. 

The losses ineufred to this date in connection with the 
1909 liability business of the United States Casualty Com- 
pany show $67.70 for each $100 of premiums earned. But, 
mark you! a large part of these losses has matured and 
been paid since 1909. 

The loss ratio for 1910 has already reached 68.1 per 


cent. 

We have, as yet, paid out in losses only a small part of 
the premiums we have taken in this year, but if we should 
not take in any more premiums we would have to keep on 
paying losses for many years to come. 
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CONCERNING RESERVES. 

The hazardous nature of liability insurance and the 
long deferred loss payments thereunder is the reason why 
each well-managed company maintains large premium and 
loss “reserves,” but Mr. Dosch did not take into account one 
penny of reserves for the payment of losses maturing in 
the future from accidents happening during the very years 
about which he was writing. The premium income of the 
United States Casualty Company is about two million dol- 
lars a year, while its premium and loss reserves amount to 
over one and one-quarter million dollars. 

If you ask: “Why do you stay in a losing business,” 
my answer is that we can’t well get out. 

Should we refuse to accept more premiums and at- 
tempt to liquidate our losses, it would be necessary to retain 
our legal and claim force (our agents all working on com- 
mission) for years to come, until we had settled each and 
every claim against our assured which was not outlawed. 
We could not withdraw our state deposits until we had 
done this. That process would cost us more than to keep 
on losing a little each year on employers’ liability lines and 
making some profit on our other lines and from our inter- 
est earnings. 

PROFITS ARE FROM INTEREST EARNINGS. 

Furthermore, we have the use of the interest on all our 
reserves. The annual interest earnings of the United States 
Casualty Company permit us to lose a certain amount on 
our underwriting and still make a profit as a whole. Of 
course, the underwriting loss is sometimes more than the en- 
tire interest earnings. 

And we always hope to make an underwriting profit 
“next year.” Beyond all this, so far as I am personally 
concerned, it is the only business I know, and I cannot well 
break into any’ other. 

The premium rates for workmen’s compersation insur- 
ance will be higher than for employers’ liability insur- 
ance, and for the reasons which I have stated. 

Indeed, if a workmen’s compensation law accomplishes 
its purpose—the paying of more money to injured em- 
ployees and their dependents—then the employer must pay 
out more money for this purpose whether he insures or 
not. 

There is one potent factor which those who eritcise the 
rates charged by liability insurance companies never take 
into consideration. It is this: As to all deferred claims the 
companies must make settlements under present conditions, 
although the insurance was paid for when neither judges 
nor juries were inclined to be so liberal as they are at the 
present time. These deferred claims (inherent in the nature 
of the business), and change of sentiment in the meantime 
have upset the caleulations of the insurance companies en- 
tirely. 

Some reformers have argued that under a workmen’s 
compensation law the money now paid to lawyers can go di- 
rectly to injured employes, but the force of this argument 
is broken by the fact that a very large part of the money 
paid to lawyers under employers’ liability laws will be paid 
to doctors under workmen’s compensation laws and that the 
cost of keeping in touch with and making weekly pay- 
ments to injured employees or their dependents under work- 
men’s compensation laws will be larger than the cost of 
making lump settlements with injured employes under em- 
ployers’ liability laws. 

SAVING IN AGENTS’ COMMISSIONS. 
The greatest saving to insurance companies and their 
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policyholders under workmen’s compensation laws, as distin- 
guished from employers’ liability laws, will be in com- 
missions to agents. 

All liability insurance companies now pay their general 
agents’ twenty-five per cent commission on all subsequent 
premiums as well as on the first premium. 


The highest commission any well regulated company 
pays on workmen’s compensation premiums is seventeen 
and one-half per cent, and when workmen’s compensation 
laws are universal the commission will be still less, but the 
good agent can then make more money than he is now mak- 
ing, because the total premiums collected will be much more 
than now and the law will permit only those who can pass 
a suitable examination to remain in the business—the ignor- 
ant and no-account agents and brokers will be driven out 
of the field. Rebating by agents of any part of their com- 
missions to policyholders also will be prohibited everywhere 
by law, which will put all policyholders and all agents on 
an equal basis. 

The workmen’s compensation insurance now being writ- 
ten is sufficient to show what may be expected when it en- 
tirely takes the place of employers’ liability insurance. 

During the first ten months of 1911 the United States 
Casualty Company paid eut (in its liability department) 
for administration expenses and agents’ commissions $43.60 
for each $100 of its premium income. 

During the first ten months of 1912 it paid out for ad- 
ministration expenses and agents’ commissions $38.10 for 
each $100 of its premium income. Of course these figures 
inelude the cost of maintaining our inspection department 
for the prevention of accidents, and the prevention of acci- 
dents is worth all the compensation for accidents in the 
world. 

Ultimately in this country the administration expenses 
and commissions of stock workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance companies will be between thirty and thirty-five per 
cent of their premium income, and between sixty-five and 
seventy-five per cent of the premium income will be paid 
out to injured workmen, their dependents and their doc- 
tors. 

There will be less “economic waste” in connection with 
the stock companies than will be possible with mutual asso- 
ciations and far less than with any state insurance scheme. 

Of course if the state subsidizes mutual associations, as 
some foreign countries do, or if any part of the expenses of 
any state-created insurance scheme is paid out of the pub- 


lie treasury, as is the case in some foreign countries, then 


the real expenses will be so hidden that no one ean tell 
what they are; but this country will not long tolerate the 
subsidizing, directly or indirectly, of any purely business 
enterprise. 

PRACTICES IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 

In England stock insurance companies write practically 
all the workmen’s compensation insurance. 

In Germany mutual associations write all the workmen’s 
compensation insurance. 

In Norway “the State” writes all the workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, for the reason that in that country the 
State has a monopoly of the business. Norway is the only 
country in the world which has this monopolistic feature. 

Norway is a thinly settled country, containing fewer in- 
habitants than Georgia, with but comparatively few indus- 
tries and those are small. If monopolistic State insurance 
ean succeed anywhere, it ought to succeed in Norway. 

Yet after Norway had been in the workmen’s compensa- 
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tion insurance business for a few years she found herself in 
debt to her monopolistic insurance fund over one hundred 
thousand dollars. This amount was made good by a general 
tax on all her property. holders. 

Of course that shortage of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars was only a part of the ultimate loss—it was the ex- 
cess of losses which had accumulated up to that time over 
the premiums assessed. Those workmen who received per- 
manent injuries must be paid compensation right along, and 
their number is being constantly augmented. 


The reported expenses of the German mutual associa- 
tions are less than the expenses of the English stock com- 
panies, because the government pays some of the expenses 
of the German mutuals, but the insurance cost to employers 
under English stock companies is less than the insurance 
cost to employers under German mutual associations. 

But according to the figures which are given by Messrs. 
Sehwedtman and Emery in their well-known work on “Ac- 
cident Prevention and Relief,” the administration cost in 
Germany would be increased from 25 to 33 per cent of the 
present figures by adding the expenses paid directly by the 
government but not charged to the administration of the 
workmen’s compensation law at all. Moreover, due to se- 
vere penalties for failure to observe accident prevention 
statutes and regulations much of the cost of inspection is 
saved, and a large part of the remainder is really borne 
directly by the employers, but does not appear in the ex- 
pense of administering the workmen’s compensation law at 
all. Furthermore, the officers of all the various mutual as- 
sociations in Germany act absolutely without pay, although 
of course this is an increased burden on the employers from 
whom the officers are chosen. 

Last, and most important of all, is an element which has 
not been taken into consideration at all in duseussing this 
subject heretofore. On pages 48 and 49 of “Accident Pre- 
vention and Relief” will be found the figures showing the 
total amount collected in Germany for all sickness, accident 
and invalidity insurance; the amount paid by the workmen 
and by the employers and also the sum contributed by the 
State and gathered from miscellaneous sources, like interest, 
ete. From this it appears the employers contribute 45 per 
cent, the workmen 40 per cent, and from miscellaneous 
sources comes 15 per cent. Of all the sums collected it is 
true that the workmen receive 72 per cent. On the face of 
it, this would show administration and other expenses of 
only 28 per cent, which, of course, is an excellent showing 
on behalf of the workmen. 

But this eliminates entirely the extremely important 
fact that of this 72 per cent of the total fund which the 
workmen receive, the workmen themselves have contributed 
40 per cent, and, therefore, their net receipts from the fund 
amount to only 32 per cent of all the sums collected from 
all sources, including their own contribution. As 40 per 
cent of the fund comes from the workmen themselves and 
60 per cent comes from other sources, the workmen there- 
fore receive 53 1-3 per cent of the sums paid by the employ- 
ers and the government. That is, from each $60 contributed 
to the fund by the employers and the government com- 
bined, the workmen receive 53 1-3 per cent, which amounts 
to $32. In England the employees get from 66 per cent to 
72 1-2 per cent of the sums contributed entirely by the 
employers. Thus while insurance in England costs the em- 
ployer less than it does in Germany, employees get a larger 
percentage, net, from the fund in England than do the em- 
ployees in Germany, when there is excluded the sum which 
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the employees themselves contribute to the fund. This ex- 
cess cost in Germany, and the fact that the employees get 
a smaller percentage in that country than they do in Eng- 
land, is accounted for in part, by the fact that in Germany, 
medical attention is paid for out of the insurance fund in 
addition to the cash benefits. Whether or not this accounts 
for the entire difference in ‘expense, is a question which 
has been discussed frequently but no satisfactory conclusion 
has been reached. 

As respects both the employer and the employee, then, 
the stock insurance plan, as in England, is the most eco- 
nomical. It is less expensive to the employer and the em- 
ployees get a larger percentage of the amount raised than 
do the employees in Germany, when we exclude the em- 
ployees’ own contributions in the latter country. 

The cost of insurance under German mutual associa- 
tions has steadily increased since the enactment in that coun- 
try of a workmen’s compensation law. This has also been 
the case in England where the business is carried on by 
stock companies. 

While the employers’ assessments of the German mutual 
associations and the premiums of the English stock com- 
panies have been going higher right along, neither has 
reached its highest point. In Germany the employers must 
pay the ultimate cost. In England if the stock insurance 
companies make too low rates they alone must stand the 
loss. So far the English companies have not been able to 
come out whole. 

In England the ratio of expenses (other than commis- 
sions to agents) to premiums during the four years end- 
ing with 1911, is as follows: 1908, 23.29 per cent; 1909, 
22.86 per cent; 1910, 22.32 per cent; 1911, 21.81 per cent. 

For the four years it was 22.55 per cent. 

The English record of the cost of soliciting business 
(commissions to agents), is as follows: 1908, 13.65 per 
cent; 1909, 13.50 per cent; 1910, 13.59 per cent, 1911, 
13.96 per cent. 

For the four years it was 13.75 per cent. 

The English record of the loss ratio is as follows: 1908, 
63.37 per cent; 1909, 66.86 per cent; 1910, 72.58 per cent; 
1911, 67.77 per cent. 

For the four years it was 67.81 per cent. 

So that for the four years ending with 1911 the record 
of all the English companies shows that for each $100 of 
premiums, they paid out 

$67.81 to injured workmen, 

$22.55 for expenses, 

$13.75 for commissions; 
making a total of over $104 paid out for every $100 of pre- 
miums. And please remember that the English companies 
are still paying losses against those same premiums. 

It is but natural that employers should object to an in- 
crease in the cost of any adjunct of their business, but as 
respects their employers’ liability insurance the rates they 
are now paying the country over are not enough to save the 
insurance companies from an underwriting loss. 

I have before me the 1911 record of 35 casualty com- 
panies doing business in this country. (These inelude all 
the available records). 

Of these, 18 made an underwriting profit during the 
year, while the remaining 17 suffered an underwriting loss 
during the year. The net loss of the combined companies 
was $852,096. 

Employers cannot save money by forming mutual as- 
sociations nor by inducing the state to go into the insur- 
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ance business, although laws snould be enacted to permit 
the formation of mutual workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance associations to prevent the stock companies from havy- 
ing a monopoly of the business. (Workmen should in- 
sist that the mutual associations be required by law to 
maintain the same reserves for safety as stock companies 
are required to maintain; otherwise injured workmen may 
not receive their compensation after it is awarded.) 
PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS AND OF MONOPOLY. 

The only way employers can reduce the cost of employ- 
ers’ liability or workmen’s compensation insurance is to re- 
duce the number of accidents to their workmen, and this is 
something which should appeal to all sides of all em- 
ployers. 

For the purpose of preventing a monopoly, I advo- 
eate, in connection with all workmen’s compensation laws,. 
the legalizing of three kinds of insurance, to-wit: 

1. Stock insurance companies. 

2. Mutual insurance associations. 

3. Self insurance. 

I advocate that the stock company and the mutual as- 
sociation be required to maintain sufficient reserves for 
safety. 

With these three avenues available monopoly and over- 
charging will be impossible. 


PARAGRAPHS FROM WOODROW WILSON’S 
“THE NEW FREEDOM.” 


(IN. THE WORLD’S WORK FOR JANUARY.) 


What this country needs more than anything else is a 
body of laws which will look after the men who are on the 
make rather than the men who are already made. Be- 
cause the men who are already made are not going to live 
indefinitely and they are not always kind enough to leave 
sons as able and as honest as they are. 

We used to say that the ideal of government was for 
every man to be left alone and not interfered with, except 
when he interfered with somebody else; and that the best 
government was the government that did as little govern- 
ing as possible. That was the idea that obtained in Jef- 
ferson’s time. But we are coming now to realize that life 
is so complicated that we are not dealing with the old 
eonditions, and that the law has to step in and ereate the 
conditions under which we live, the conditions which will 
make it tolerable for us to live. 

We are in a temper to reconstruct economic society, as 
we were once in a temper to reconstruct political society, 
and politica] society may itself undergo a radical modifica- 
tion in the process. I doubt if any age was ever more con- 
scious of its task or more unanimously desirous of radical 
and extended changes in its economie and political practice. 

Some radical changes we must make in our law and 
practice. Some reconstructions we must push forward, 
which a new age and new circumstances impose upon us. 
But we can do it all in calm and sober fashion, like states- 
men and patriots. 

So what we have to discuss is not wrongs which indi- 
viduals intentionally do—for I do not believe there are a 
great many of those—but the wrongs of the system. I 
want to record my protest against any diseussion of this 
matter which would seem to indicate that there are bodies 
of our fellow-citizens who are trying to grind us down and 
do us an injustice. 
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GREATER SOUTHERN PROSPERITY 


General Forecast of the Results of a Democratic Administration from the Standpoint of 
Business Conditions---The Use of Sound Judgment and Discretion Gives Every Reason 
for Legitimate Hope for the Continuance of the Present Prosperity of the South. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton) 


RY ROBERT J. LOWRY, ATLANTA, GA., 


Since the presidential election and the success of the 
Democratic ticket therein, I have been asked a number of 
times to express an opinion as to the probable effect upon 
the business interests of the South. Many have said that 
Demoeratie suecess forebodes financial and business depres- 
sion, and, being in the banking business, many have asked 
an opinion from myself and associates as to what will be 


I would 


the trend of the times in the South from now on. 
not venture an answer to this question, if such would in- 


volve a diseussion of political issues, but a general fore- 


cast from the standpoint of Dusi- 
ness conditions may not be amiss, 
in view of the change of adminis- 
tration. 

Of course one has little pa- 
tience with the business man who 
ionores all the indications which 
may from time to time point to 
danger ahead, and at the same time 
less patience with the out-and-out 
pessimist. The safe engineer is 
the one who heeds all the signals 
and yet guides his engine straight 
along without continual apprehen- 
sion of danger. Optimism, wholly 
unbridled, and without proper dis- 
cipline is often the cause of un- 
due rashness in the matter of in- 
vestments, and yet, when it is con- 
trolled by wise and conservative 
judgment, it is a great motive pow- 
er in the march of progress in any 
community. 

Business has_ been 
throughout the South this year. 
Manufacturing plants have been 
busy; railroads have had a satis- 
factory business; shipping of all 
kinds has been active; banks and other financial enterprises 
money has 


normal 


have done a safe and conservative business; 
been reasonably easy; and the people have appeared satis- 
fied. Better conditions could have hardly been expected to 
obtain during a year which is generally supposed to be de- 
voted to hearing the stump-speaking calamity-howler, usual- 
ly so productive of a spirit of unrest and alarm. During 
the past year, in common parlance, the people have “stuck 
to their knitting,” and in so doing they have evidenced a 
business stamina and commercial strength of unusual merit, 
in view of the usual state of popular thought and action in 
presidential years. 

It is a self-evident fact that, in view of the conditions 
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EX-PRESIDENT OF AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 


during the past year, our people have learned that it mat- 
ters not what may be the policy of any political party, the 
universal law of supply and demand controls commerce. 
All trade is primarily based upon this immutable law of 
supply and demand and, while speculation in cotton and 
other products may often temporarily produce abnormal 
prices, and while changes in the political complexion of 
‘the country may force a lull possibly, pending definite 
declaration of policy; and while other incidental happen- 
ings may tend to influence the normal flow of trade (just 
as a comet tends to draw the earth 
from its well-beaten orbit); still 
this fundamental law of political 
ecomomy must and will prevail 
as against all temporary aberra- 
tion in commerce. 

Now, the basis of the material 
prosperity and financial strength 
and growth of the South is the 
cotton crop, although of course 
many other products of our soil 
are the source of a very substan- 
tial annual yield. Cotton and its 
by-products, however, represent so 
large a part of the South’s agri- 
cultural output that they may be 
called our financial support, and 
the basis of our material growth. 
Cotton is a gold-producing crop, 
and a good crop at a fair price 
brings annually to the Southern 
states nearly a billion dollars, and 
something like four hundred mil- 
lions of this amount are drawn 
from Europe. This fund is im- 
mediately put to work, and kept 
actively employed in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of indus- 
tries and enterprises here, for which the demand is steady, 
and from which the returns are profitable. The South 
raises 75 per cent of the world’s supply of cotton, and, as 
the demand inereases, the acreage must necessarily increase. 
[ am satisfied that within a few years a twenty-million bale 
crop will not be excessive, in view of this ever-increasing 
world demand for the fleeey staple of the South. 

Therefore, as a basic proposition, almost axiomatic, as 
the world demands the cotton, and the South raises 75 per 
cent of the world’s supply, there must necessarily be a 
constant market for this, the staple product, upon which 
the South depends. The demand in the past has not only 
been steady, but it has materially increased, and naturally 
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prices have held up, and this year’s crop (with by-products) 
when fully marketed, will bring nearly a billion dollars, 
about four hundred and fifty millions of which, as stated, 
will come from Europe, thereby bringing that much virgin 
wealth into our country. If the South raises 75 per cent 
of the world’s supply of cotton, and the demand continues, 
as it will, cotton must necessarily continue to bring good 
prices, as the market is ultimately governed by the law of 
supply and demand, in spite of speculation; and if cotton 
prices continue near normal, the South will be supplied 
with money to transact business. Cotton has not been over- 
produced in the South, and there is not a likelihood of over- 
production ; hence it should continue to bring somewhere in 
the neighborhood of what it is intrinsically worth. 

Aside from the diseussion of the sole staple, cotton, for 
a moment—let us note the fact that all wealth is directly 
traceable to the products of the farms, forests and mines. 
We have, perhaps, made the greatest progress so far in 
agriculture, and of course, where the farmer is prosperous, 
ere long this prosperity permeates the length and breadth 
of the commonwealth, and insures financial ease and com- 
fort to everybody. Whatever benefits the farmer helps 
everybody from the inhabitant of the farm to the citizen 
of the busiest metropolis in the nation. Our forests have 
for some years past yielded in the neighborhood of half the 
lumber cut in the United States—I refer to the fourteen 
states known to the Southern states—and the product of 
naval stores from our Southern pine has been, like cotton, 
practically a Southern monopoly. Our mines yield about 15 
per cent of the total products of mines in the United States. 
With these three direct agencies creating wealth, and the 
people alive to their surroundings, and alert to use the 
natural resources so bountiful in the Southern states, our 
material and industrial, and hence our financial, growth 
and strength in the future will increase in a greater ratio 
than it ever has in the past; and, notwithstanding political 
changes, the tide of commercial activity will flow in the 
direction of the supply, in obedience to the demand. The 
demand is imperative, and the supply is limited. Hence the 
section raising the supply will profit and prosper by reason 
of the demand, whatever the political complexion of that 
section, or the political aspect of the “ins” may be. 

A word as to the growth of the demand for cotton and 
cotton fabrics. The demand here in our own midst is rap- 
idly inereasing to begin with, and the foreign demand is 
growing at even a greater rate. The home market is at our 
doors, and the foreign market is being brought within hail- 
ing distance by the digging of the Panama Canal. In view 
of the immense advantages to the South of the Orient in the 
matter of commerce; in view of the enormous territory 
there, which not only desires to consume our product, but 
endeavors to do so even under difficulties; in view of the 
continuous growth and increase of production both of our 
soil and our factories; in view of all the advantages to be 
derived from permanent commercial relations with the 
Asiatic market, the digging of the Panama Canal will work 
wonders here in our Southland. When we have free com- 
mercial intercourse with the Oriental countries, we can con- 
sume our entire cotton crop in mills here at home. We can 
reap a double profit from this immense crop, because the 
farmers will sell their cotton at good prices to home mills, 
and the mill men will sell the manufactured fabries to the 
Oriental customers. All industries will therefore necessarily 
receive a double impetus, for increased manufacturing in- 
terests will naturally increase the demand for all kinds of 
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supplies, aud business in every line will thrive as never be- 
fore. Besides the shipping of the product of our mills, we 
will ship turpentine, oil, coal, lumber, and iron. Every- 
thing that we produce is in excess of home demand, and our 
exports, I venture to say, will in time exceed those of any 
other section of the Union, and think how soon it will be 
that this gateway to the Orient will be open for traffic! 

Viewing the situation in the South from all angles, who 
would feel disposed to say that the South is not in good 
shape? I feel assured with the present lights before me 
that we have no reason to apprehend financial stringency 
or panicky uneasiness, and for the ensuing year, notwith- 
standing the change of political parties in control, the out- 
look is not what I would eall discouraging. I would state 
in all candor that this section of the country has no reason 
to be nervous over politics. In the South this year there 
has been apparently no cessation of business activity. Our 
people are acting with sound judgment and discretion, pro- 
ceeding along the line of the idea that there is every reason 
for legitimate hope of stable and prosperous conditions 
in this section, and with this state of popular thought, I 
think it would require something more extraordinary than 
a change of national administrations to produce a nervous- 
ness of sufficient violence to create hard times talk. 

With such a bee-hive of working humanity; with such 
favorable conditions, under which they operate; with the 
individual capacity so greatly increased by reason of all 
the modern machinery and appliances; with an abundance 
of natural resources yet untouched and undeveloped; with 
the influx of men and money to this favored section annual- 
ly on the inerease, it would not seem utopian to say that 
the South will not only prosper, but will work wonders in 
the future. It is only proper, therefore, at this time, I 
think, to caution our people against running wild. If every 
person and corporation will act with sound judgment and 
discretion, and keep their commercial activities within the 
reasonable bounds of conservative safety, there is every 
reason for legitimate hope for the steady continuation of 
the present prosperity of our section, in my humble opin- 
ion. 





Attention is again called by Consul Edwin S. Cun- 
ningham, Bombay, India, to the importance of American 
manufacturers reporting the fact of the establishment of 
local agencies to consular officers. As a case in point, an 
inquirer came to his office to ascertain something in re- 
gard to an American product. The consulate not being 
familiar with the name of the American manufacturer, 
gave the inquirer the names and addresses of other mak- 
ers. It developed that a local agent had recommended 
the article and it took some time to explain the consulate’s 
lack of knowledge of the firm and its product. If man- 
ufacturers would write consular officers of the appoint- 
ment of agents in the cities where American consulates 
are established it would frequently expediate and enlarge 
their trade, thus making the best use of the facilities pro- 
vided by the Government for advancing American com- 
merece. 


At a recent meeting of the direetors of the Loray Mills 
of Gastonia, which was held in Boston, Stuart W. Cramer 
of Charlotte, was elected president, and Andrew E. 
Moore of Gastonia, treasurer of that corporation. Mr. 
Cramer, who is well known in Southern mill cireles. suc- 
ceeds the late Thomas FE. Moore. 
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BUSINESS AND THE SINGLE TAX 


A Method of Taxation That Will Force Idle Land into Use, Thereby Providing Increased 
Opportunities for Labor and an Increased Demand for the Products of Labor. This 
Method Untaxes Business and Enterprise and Taxes Land Values, Not Land Area. 
















(Contributed Exclusively to Corron) 
BY JOSEPH FELS, PHILADELPHIA AND LONDON. 











If any cotton manufacturer should run up against a 
chance to go into a business deal whereby he could not 
possibly fail to derive a profit equaling the exact amount 
of what he pays out in one year in taxes on his factory and 
output, would he not be foolish to decline to take advant- 







age of it? 

If, moreover, the chance would not be for one time only, 
but to be repeated year after year, would he not be the 
poorest kind of a business man who would deliberately put 






it aside? ; 

And if it should not only be 
an expense saver, but a means of 
inereasing demand for his prod- 
uct and the purchasing power of 
his customers, what ought we to 
think of him if he should refuse 
to even consider it? 

Now such an opportunity ex- 
It exists not only for cot- 
for all 












ists. 
ton manufacturers, but 
who are engaged in useful oceu- 
pations. To get it requires 
nothing more than an intelligent 
co-operation by all who would 
derive benefit from it. The op- 
portunity is known as the sin- 
gle tax. 

The single tax means the un- 
taxing of industry and its prod- 
ucts. It means the removal of 
a heavy burden which now im- 
pedes enterprise and labor. All 
taxes on personal property, on 
improvements, occupations, hon- 
estly earned incomes and other 
forms of useful human endeavor, 
tend to make it harder for both 
eapital and labor to perform 
their functions.’ The cotton 
manufacturer, for example, is 
burdened not: only by the taxes 
he must pay on his buildings, machinery and output, but 
by all the taxes which were paid on the materials used in 
making these things before they came into his hands. He 
must pass these taxes on to his customers, which means 
that he must ask higher prices than he otherwise would 
and consequently he cannot sell as much. Then all who 
handle and consume his product are burdened in the same 
way, which lessens their earning and purchasing power. It 
is paying a very dear price indeed for the benefits of gov- 
ernment when we raise needed revenue by such means. 
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The single tax means not only the untaxing of industry, 
but it means increased taxes on those who obstruct and ham- 
per industry. To illustrate—let us see how existing taxes af- 
fect two men who each own a lot of equal value in any city. - 
One of the men puts up a factory on his lot. He invests 
tapital and employs labor in putting up the building, in 
the production of his machinery and in turning out his 
product. The other leaves the land idle and unused. As 
far as every one but the owner is concerned, they would be 
no worse off if that particular piece of land had never ex- 
isted. Yet the man who puts up 
the factory will be penalized for 
doing so, by having his taxes in- 
ereased.. The bigger his factory 
happens to be, the more capital 
he has invested, the more labor 
he employs, the more he benefits 
the community, the greater will 
be the penalty in the form of tax 
inflicted upon him. The other 
man. who leaves his land idle, 
will be taxed but little. He can, 
consequently, afford to keep it 
idle. It does not cost him much 
and there is the possibility that 
the growth and enterprise of the 
community may increase its value 
so that finally without any spe- 
cial effort of his own, he will be 
able to reap a handsome profit. 
This is a condition which the 
single tax will change. Under 
it, the lot with the factory will 
he taxed no more than the lot 
with nothing upon it. There will 
he no longer a penalty on indus- 
try, and there will be no longer a 
premium on idleness. 

Now, what must be the result ? 
In the first place, the holder of 
valuable unused land will find 
that it won’t pay to continue holding it out of use. His 
only chance to make a profit out of the land will be to use it. 
To do that, he must invest capital and employ labor. If 
he cannot, or will not see his way clear to doing that, he 
will have the alternative of letting some one else do so. 
In either case he will cease to be an obstruction to prog- 
ress. 

In the next place, industry being no longer taxed, pro- 
duction can go on at less expense and with less difficulty 
So we will have at one and the same time, in- 
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creased demand and increased opportunities for capital and 
labor, with resulting increase of purchasing power of con- 
sumers. Simultaneously, manufacturers will be enabled to 
produce at less expense. The advantage of such a situation 
is obvious. 

Some of the far-reaching effects of the single tax may 
need further elucidation. There are some manufacturers 
who, after figuring what they can save by abolition of taxes 
on their buildings and machinery, will erroneously con- 
clude that that constitutes the whole benefit, but that is 
in fact but the smallest part. -Expense caused indirectly 
by taxation of industry exceeds in most cases what has been 
caused. directly. Take, for instance, the item of coal. Ev- 
ery one who uses coal pays a monopoly price for it. Coal 
is high because nearly all accessible coal land is owned by 
parties who only allow a small part of it to be used for 
mining purposes. It has been estimated that about nine- 
tenths of available coal lands are being withheld from use. 
Proper taxation would force these unused opportunities into 
use—break the coal monopoly and enable manufacturers 
and all other coal consumers to get coal at a reasonable 
price. There would also be an increased demand for coal 
miners, so that wages of mining employes would also rise. 

Then, there is the item of machinery—abolition of taxes 
on industry would necessarily affect machinery manufact- 
ures as it would all others. This alone would mean cheaper 
machinery. Machinery is usually made of iron or steel so 
that the exactions of the steel trust constitute a heavy 
indirect tax on every factory in the country. The steel 
trust is able to maintain its monopoly through its hold on 
coking coal fields and on the ore beds. By keeping the 
larger part of these out of use, it restricts the output of 
steel and keeps prices up high enough to make nearly ev- 
ery industry in the country suffer. A good stiff tax on the 
value of these unused lands would force the trust to either 
inerease production or let some other concern do so. An- 
other heavy indirect tax, levied not by the government, but 
by a private corporation, would thus be removed from 
factories. 

There are other examples that might be given, but these 
will suffice to show the burdens that are waiting to be re- 
moved. 

We hear very much about the need of new markets, 
or of new outlets for our products. As a matter of fact, 
there are grossly neglected potential markets right at home. 
The cotton manufacturers are not beginning to supply the 
demand for cotton products, that exist in the United 
States. Wherever there is a person in need of any cotton 
product, but going without it, there exists a demand un- 
supplied. Nearly all of this is ineffective demand, be- 
cause those in need lack purchasing power. But it can 
be made effective. It is ineffective because the withholding 
of natural opportunities from use, together with taxation 
of industry so restricts opportunities for employment that 
many are prevented from earning enough to supply all their 
wants. The untaxing of industry and the opening of un- 
used opportunities to labor, will make this ineffective de- 
mand effective. It will open a greater and better market 
to American manufacturers than all the new foreign mar- 
kets about which there is so much talk. There is no means 
of enlarging trade, increasing employment, building houses 
or growing food, which does not bring up sharply the need 
of land. 

We must make up our minds on this point. Either 
we have enough land, which, if properly used, is capable 
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of giving a decent living to every one willing to work, or 
we have not. That there is an enormous amount of land 
out of use which is capable of being put to use, is un- 
deniable. As long as any of it remains unused, there is 
no ground for a claim that nature has failed to supply us 
with sufficient opportunities. There are men in want of 
work and in want of the things which their work produces, 
while the land on which their labor might be exerted, and 
from which their wants might be supplied, is lying idle or 
only partially used. Manufacturers and other business men 
who overlook this fact and complain at the same time about 
over-production, which is, in fact, under cqgnsumption, fail 
to see the most serious obstacle to permanent prosperity. 
The single tax is needed to open these unused opportunities 
to the potential consumers of so-called “surplus” products. 
The best of new markets can be obtained without the use 
of either navy or army. 

The United States is big enough to comfortably hold a 
larger population than now exists in the whole world. Its 
soil is rich enough to support it. The state of Texas alone 
could support the whole present population of the country 
if all of its land were put to its best use. If the United States 
were as closely settled as Belgium, it would hold 1,500 mil- 
lions of people, a number equal to the estimated popula- 
tion of the world. So if all the land in the country were 
forced into use, there would be demand for all the labor 
in the world. _To force enough into use to open oppor- 
tunities for all the labor we have now and all that is going 
to come, is all that is needed to establish an era of pros- 
perity in which all producers can share. 

Some well meaning persons and’ others not so good in- 
tentioned, have objected to the single tax on the ground 
that it would burden the farmer. This objection is based 
on the misconception that we propose to put all taxes 
on land area. Such is not the case. We do not propose 
to tax land area, but land values. We don’t want to tax 
land worth one dollar an acre the same as land worth one 
million dollars an acre. We want to tax the million dollar 
land a million times as much as the dollar land. It is nec- 
essary to repeat this because our position in this matter 
is being continually misrepresented. During the recent 
campaign in Missouri, Oregon and California, representa- 
tives of hostile interests told the farmers that we wanted 
to tax land according to area. These representatives un- 
doubtedly knew better, but the farmers did not and were 
fooled into voting against their interests. Farmers own 
the greatest amount of land area, but they own less than 
any other class of land values. Land, in the business center 
of large cities, is worth many times more than the most 
valuable farm lands. To put all taxes on land values must 
cause the most taxes to be raised from those who own the 
most values and the least taxes from those who own the 
least values. The owners of city lots, of franchises.and of 
mining lands, necessarily own the largest proportion of 
land values and are consequently the ones who under the 
single tax would pay the largest proportion of taxes. 

There are some who object to the single tax on the 
ground that they consider it wrong to single out one form 
of property for taxing purposes. This objection is based 
on the fallaey that taxation should not be apportioned ac- 
cording to benefits received, but according to ability to pay. 
Probably every one of these objectors can-see how unjust 
and unbusinesslike it would be for a merchant to charge 
his customers for his wares in proportion to ability to pay. 
It is equally unjust and unbusinesslike for a government 
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to charge that way for the services it performs, especially 
when we consider that a merchant can not compel those 
who object to his charges to deal with him, while the gov- 
ernment can and does compel all to pay in accordance with 


whatever system it establishes. 

The single tax will make every one contribute to the 
support of government in proportion to the benefits he re- 
ceives therefrom. Where government is good, land values 
are higher than where it is bad—other things being equal. 
Those who own no land pay much higher rent where good 
government prevails than where the opposite is the case. 
Since they thus pay in rent for the benefits of good govern- 
ment is it not an injustice to compel them to pay a second 
time in taxes for what they have already paid? The rent 
has been paid to a private landlord, it is true, not to the 
government, but it is the government’s fault if it allows the 
landlord to keep it. 

No one will probably be disposed to question that what 
an individual produces justly belongs to him. No other 
individual has any right to deprive him of it against his 
will. Neither would it be right for any collection of indi- 
viduals to do so, even though the collection constituted the 
people of a state or nation. The taxation of the results of 
individual effort constitutes just such a violation of prop- 
erty rights. But it is different with the taxation of land 
values. Land is not a product of human labor; its value 
is not due to individual effort but to the presence, growth 
and enterprise of the whole community. In taxing land 
values, the community consequently takes what it has itself 
created, and what justly belongs to it. 

It is no longer strictly correct to urge the objection that 
the single tax has never been tested. Of course, that would 
be no valid argument, even if it were still a fact. 

Intelligent people can reason how a principle will work, 
and if such reasoning shows the principle to be a good one, 
they will not hesitate to apply it merely because no one 
else has yet been intelligent or progressive enough to do so. 

A partial application of the single tax principle has 
been made in New Zealand and Australia with such favor- 
able results that there is no thought of returning to the old 
system. In the Western Canadian provinces it has in the 
past few years, made great headway. The number of 
cities in British Columbia and Alberta which have adopted 
it for local purposes has become considerable and is con- 
stantly increasing. Such important places as Vancouver 
and Edmonton are included in the list. In the rural dis- 
triets of Alberta local single tax also prevails. The farmers 
of Western Canada cannot be fooled like their brothers 
on this side of the line, by the misrepresentations of privi- 
leged interests. There is a heavy tide of emigration from 
the United States into Western Canada which is likely to 
continue until we follow the example of these provinces 
and begin to untax industry. 

The single tax is equally applicable to your country, 
your state, your city or your town. 

Many ask, “How shall we take advantage of this system 
of taxation?” 

To develop your city: stop taxing indystry and com- 
meree. Tax land values only. 

To develop the ports: stop taxing wharves; warehouses, 
elevators. Tax frontage values, used or unused. 

To develop manufactures: Stop taxing buildings, ma- 
chinery, raw materials and products. Tax factory sites 


ased or unused. 
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To encourage industry: Stop taxing products of labor 
and industry. Tax special privilege, tax natural oppor- 
tanities, used or unused; tax land values which are pro- 
duced and maintained by the community. 

To abolish slums: Stop taxing buildings, improvements. 
Tenement owners ean then afford to erect better buildings. 
Tax building sites, used or unused. Then the owners can- 
not afford not to erect better buildings. 

To stop taxing industry and commerce, we must 
exempt buildings, machinery, improvements, and personal 
property of all kinds, 

The present system of taxation falls with peculiar hard- 
ship on the health and homes of the poor, punishes in- 
dustry and enterprise by imposing a heavy financial burden 
upon shops, factories, buildings and improvements of all 
kinds; it eneourages land owners to hold land out of use 
or to make poor use of it; it contributes largely toward 
the overcrowding and conjestion of the city; it leads to 
scarcity of employment, and thus to poverty, disease and 
crime. 

The single tax thus offers not only to cotton manufac- 
turers, but all others engaged in useful occupations the 
opportunity to gain better industrial conditions. To gain 
it will require some effort but no more, if as much, as has 
been expended in gaining many things not worth one-tenth 
as much. To delay the effort is the worst kind of busi- 
ness policy. 





GEORGIA COTTON MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of the executive committee of the Georgia 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association was held at the Pied- 
mont Hotel in Atlanta on Tuesday, December 10th to dis- 
cuss the question of the effect of the probable revision in 
the cotton schedule of the tariff bill. 

President Frederick B. Gordon was in the chair and af- 
ter an animated diseussion by various members of the as: 
ciation who were present, it was decided to appoint a com- 
mittee of three men to be known as the tariff committee of 
the Georgia Cotton Manufacturers’ Association for the pur- 
pose of visiting Washington and presenting to the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Representatives, 
the position of this association on the question of tariff 
revision and render any advice and aid that it possibly 
eould toward suitably adjusting the many technical diffi- 
eulties so easily understood by the practical mill man, but 
so difficult for those not versed in the practical work of 
converting cotton into yarns and textiles. 

At the conelusion of this meeting; the members in a body 
attended the Panama Canal Conference that was also be- 
ing held in the Piedmont Hotel on this same date and at 
the eotten manufacturing section of which, President W. 
A. Erwin, of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation presided. 


The number of vessels entering the port of Pernain- 
buco, Brazil, during the year 1911 was 447. The nation- 
ality of these vessels with the number of each were as 
follows: British 279; German 97; French 30; Austrian 
14; Norwegian 14; Swedish 1; Danish 1; Argentine 4; 
Duteh 1; Spanish 2; Belgium 2; Mexican 1; and American 
1. Truly this country should be proud of its merchant 
marine ! 
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RURAL CREDITS AND AGRICULTURAL FINANCE. 


The Investigation of European Banking Systems---Present Conditions in the South Com- 
pared With Those Abroad---More Liquid Assets in the Hands of the Farmer Would 
Mean an Increase in Southern Cotton Manufacturing. and Greater General 
Prosperity in all Lines of Business. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton). 


BY HARVIE JORDA'N, ATLANTA, GA., CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL FINANCE OF THE SOUTH- 


ERN COMMERCIAL 


There is no question of greater general economic in- 
terest to the whole people of the nation than that of rural 
finance, which is being agitated at this time from one end 
of this country to the other. The people of the United 
States are awakening to the very serious fact that the fu- 
ture progress and prosperity of this nation depends upon 
the successful development of our agricultural resources. 
The American farmer has become, within the past few years, 
a subject of much discussion and 
concern, not only on the part of 
our state and national govern- 
ments, but by leading thinkers and 
economists as well. 

It can be candidly asserted, 
without fear of successful coutra- 
diction, that this portion of the 
American Union, lying along the 
waters of the South Atlantic ocean 
and the Gulf of Mexico, possesses 
in its soils and climate, the richest 
section for diversified agricultura! 
development of any similar terri- 
tory of its size anywhere in the 
world. The possibilities of the 
marvelous resources of Southern 
soils have been fully exemplified in 
the tremendous yields of wheat, 
cotton, oats and other cereal and 
staple agricultural products per 
acre, which have not been equaled 
in any other agricultural section 
anywhere. These are a few of the 
enormous yields per acre as has 
been proven beyond question of 
doubt: Cotton, 5 bales; corn, 240 
bushels; wheat, 65 bushels; oats, 
125 bushels. 

These yields indicate both the richness and the possi- 
bilities of Southern soils when handled under the man- 
agement of modern scientific methods. Southern farmers 
are producing annually $3,000,000,000 worth of agricultural 
products under antiquated, ante bellum methods of agri- 
culture. The introduction and adoption of modern economic 
and scientific methods on the farm, would within a very 
short period of time double and treble the value and quan- 
tity of present productions. 


The entire wealth of fhe South in agriculture, manu- 
facturing, commerce and finance is several billion dollars 
more today than the entire wealth of the nation in 1860. 
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This fact represents a condition almost beyond the imag- 
ination of human belief and conception. The cotton crop 
of the South, in the raw state, sells for more money each 
year than the entire output of all the gold mines of the 
world for two years. To think of one raw product from 
the farms in eleven states bringing to the growers in actual 
cash each year, one thousand million dollars! And this 
richest gold mine of the world not only reproduces its mar- 
velous wealth each year, but is con- 
stantly increasing in yield and in 
value. But Southern agricultural 
crops are planted, cultivated and 
harvested under the most expensive 
and wasteful system of manage- 
ment known to any agricultural 
section of the earth. Richer than 
all other agricultural sections in 
the natural gifts of soil and clim- 
ate, the average yields per acre on 
Southern soils are smaller, and the 
net returns in profits on produc- 
tion are less to the growers than 
in any other section of the nation. 
There must be a cause for every 
condition, and there should be a 
remedy for objectionable causes. 

RURAL CREDITS ANTIQUATED. 

The most serious condition con- 
fronting Southern farmers, and 
retarding the rapid development of 
agricultural wealth in the South, 
is the present system of rural 
eredits which have been perpetu- 
ated for the past fifty years, a 
heritage of the hardships and dis- 
asters of the Civil War. The peas- 
ants of the old Roman Empire in 
its final decadence, were no more lock-bound to their mas- 
ters than Southern farmers are now to the supply mer- 
chants. Producing as they do the most valuable monetary 
crop in the world each year, they are nevertheless, as a 
class, financially, the poorest farmers in the United States. 
The great wealth of the cotton staple, instead of being kept 
at home to build up cotton mills, enlarge the deposits in 
our banks, and enrich our resources, is paid out over the 
counters of supply merchants in every town and hamlet in 
the South, to be sent broadcast, in the form of yellow gold, 
to pay for corn, flour, meat, mules and other supplies ship- 
ped into the cotton belt from the great grain and meat 
producing territory of the Western states. 
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The query might naturally be asked, why are not these 
supplies produced on Southern farms and the full value of 
the cotton crop be kept at home for investment in indus- 
trial, manufacturing and agricultural development? There 
is but one answer. Under the perpetuated rural credit sys- 
tem, Southern farmers are bound by. debt and dependence 
to the supply merchants, and with cotton as the only basis 
of Southern farm credit, the supply merchants demand the 
production of cotton to the exclusion of supply crops, and 
without other resources of credit or finance the average cot- 
ton grower is helpless, and must yield the pound of flesh to 
his master and feel the manhood of himself and family 
bearing the yoke of a ruinous system. 

What is our financial system as applied to the rural 
population in the South? We have expansion of our ecur- 
rency in the spring months each year during the planting 
and cultivating period of the crops. We have contraction 
of our curreney during the fall and winter months of mar- 
keting farm products. The Eastern banks lend millions 
of dollars to Southern banks during the spring to aid in 
financing supply merchants and a few farmers who are 
able to secure cash advances. But these loans are made pay- 
able in October, and the Eastern banks call this money 
promptly from their Southern borrowers, hence the local 
banks call the supply merchants and these in turn eall the 
producers, and the cotton crop, only in security for Sou- 
thern credit, is forced from the fields to the market as rap- 
idly as it can be harvested, ginned and baled. 

The average cotton grower pays from 35 to 100 per 


cent interest on supplies bought from supply merchants, 
and from 8 to 20 per cent for loans from local banks. 
No industry ean succeed which pays these enormous prices 


on capital and labor. These are facts. .Every man who has 
studied rural conditions in the South is bound to admit 
them. The cotton mills complain continuously of the vio- 
lent fluctuations in the price of raw cotton. Existing con- 
ditions will never be changed so long as rural credits re- 
main as they are in the South, which persistently forces 
the cotton crop on glutted markets, giving to speculative 
manipulators the whip handle of the situation and the 
right to regulate prices through great gambling exchanges, 
of the most valuable and necessary product to the world’s 
commerce, 
WHAT IS THE REMEDY? 

The remedy to this deplorable condition’ of affairs 
lies in the adoption of safe and practical plans which will 
place an abundance of ready and liquid capital in reach 
of the farmers every month, in every year. The farmers 
must be able to capitalize their assets and characters the 
same as the manufacturers, merchants and transportation 
companies. They must be emancipated from the ruinous 
eredit systems of the present, and allowed to adopt modern 
and economic methods of credit and finance. State and 
national laws must be framed so as to permit land-owners 
to capitalize their lands through the issuance of negotia- 
ble land fonds, as has been so successfully done in every 
agricultural country in Europe during the past fifty years. 

In Europe, the farmers do not buy on credit from sup- 
ply merchants. They pay cash as they go, and their loans 
do not cost them in excess of 4 per cent per annum. They 
operate their own banks, and finance their own affairs, un- 
der a perfected economic system which enables them to 
plant and cultivate their crops at a minimum of cost, and 
their co-operative selling agencies are enabled to market 
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their products so as to receive a maximum of profit on the 
capital and labor employed in their business. 

The rural banks of Germany alone last year, owned and 
controlled by farmers, did a business amounting to five 
billion dollars at an interest charge not exceeding 4 per 
cent per annum, and without the loss of a single dollar on 
farmers’ loans. These institutions are reasonably profita- 
ble, but they do not declare dividends of from 20 to 60 per 
ent per annum on their capital stock. They are operated 
by the farmers, more as a medium to finance the agricul- 
tural industry, than as a medium to wring unjust tribute 
out of the farmers on the American basis of “High Fi- 
nance.” 

COMMISSION TO GO ABROAD. 

A commission of two delegates from each state in the 
Union is now being assembled, under the auspices of the 
Southern Commercial Congress, for the purpose of visit- 
ing Europe next April to study and investigate European 
rural credits and banking systems. 

This commission will leave New York on April 26, on 
the Cunard Line steamer, Saxonia, and will land at Naples, 
going direct to Rome, to be present at the annual session 
of the International Institute of Agriculture. From there 
the commission will visit the countries of Germany, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Holland, Denmark, Switzerland, Belgium, 
France and Ireland; spending about 70 days in the investi- 
gation; and will return from Queenstown on the steamer 
Cedric, of the White Star Line, the 18th of July. This 
commission has the official endorsement of the United 
States Senate, the president of the United States, the gov- 
ernors of all the various states in the Union, and will also 
have the official co-operation of the American ambassa- 
dors in the countries visited. It is believed that as a result 
of these investigations a system of rural finance can be 
worked out along safe and conservative lines, which will 
meet the needs and conditions of American agriculture. 
It is the beginning of the greatest movement ever started 
to emancipate Southern farmers from existing conditions, 
and which will ultimately enable them to develop to the 
highest point of efficiency, the splendid agricultural resour- 
ces of the South. 

The present value of improved farming lands in the 
South is placed at ten billion dollars, or about three times 
the total amount of gold, silver and paper money in cir- 
culation in the United States. To capitalize and liquify 
this one agricultural resource, under the administration 
of wise and judicious state and federal laws, will solve the 
problem of agricultural finance in the South. Negotiable 
land bonds, running for from 40 to 50 years, will find 
ready sale in the great money markets of the world at 
from 3 to 4 per cent per annum, because land bonds, un- 
der proper issue, will represent the highest and safest gilt 
edged collateral which can be offered to investors. Eu- 
ropean land bonds find as ready sale as government bonds 
in Europe, and at the same low rate of interest. This also 
would be true of land bonds in this country. 

GROW COTTON—SPIN COTTON. 

The South is the natural cotton producing territory of 
the world, furnishing now 70 per cent of the raw cotton for 
consumption. It will perhaps always oecupy this unique 
position, certainly for the next fifty years. No country can 
grow rich which exports its raw products to be manufac- 
tured into the finished commodity in other countries. The 
South is the logical place.for cotton mills to be engaged in 
the consumption of the raw cotton we produce, and thereby 
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quadruple to the South. the present annual income from 
the sale of the crop which goes abroad and which is about 
65 per cent of the total production. 

With the inauguration of a modern, economic system of 
rural finance, Southern farmérs would, in a few years, be- 
gin to accumulate a handsome: income from their farms, 
a large proportion of which would be available for in- 
vestment purposes, just as it is in France today. Out- 
side of farm equipment, no industry, for a sound and safe 
investment, would appeal to the cotton growers more than 
the cotton factory. Cotton mills would spread over the 
South with the same degree of rapidity as has been the 
ease with our present system of rural banks. Not in such 
multitudinous numbers, but with an equal or greater degree 
of combined capitalization. Not only this, but with an 
evolution of thrifty, prosperous conditions in Southern 
farm life, there would be injected into the present anti- 
quated system of baling, handling and marketing the crop, 
a revolution which would not only save millions of dollars 
annually to our farmers, but would be of very great econom- 
ic value to the cotton spinners. 

Independence and freedom on the cotton farm, brought 
about through the development of a modern economic sys- 
tem of agricultural finance, would cause the farmers to turn 
their attention to better systems of baling, economic sys- 
tems of handling and the actual adoption of methods of 
slow marketing, through a well-constructed system of ware- 
houses, where cotton could be financed and held until their 
customers, the spinners, needed the staple for consump- 
This would stablize prices and economize waste 
and expenses. It would minimize fluctuations in values 
and restrict the evils of speculation. Both the growers and 
the spinners desire to see these things put into practical 
and permanent operation. The smokestack of a cotton mill 
should be in sight of almost every cotton field in the South. 
The local cotton warehouse should be the depository of the 
cotton crop, where the bales can be held in safe and sound 
condition until loaded on the cars and shipped direct to 
the mills. 

Instead of the cotton crop being worth one billion dol- 
lars annually to the South, it should be spun and woven 
into cloth and made to yield ten billions of dollars annually 
to the people of this section of the American Union within 
the next two decades, And it can be and will be, if all the 
people interested in the future welfare of the South will 
co-operate together and aid in the proper solution of our 
agricultural problems and put the farmers on a sound and 
economic system of agricultural finanee. The intensified 
production of cotton under a system of diversified agricul- 
ture, backed by an economic method of rural finance, and 
the inereased construction of cotton mills, together with a 
proper development of our marvelous resources, will within 
the short span of a natural life, make of the South the 
richest section of country in the world. 


tion. 


The latest reports regarding cotton-crop prospects in 
Egypt are of the most favorable nature, and it is gen- 
erally anticipated that a record will be established. It is 
probable that the crop will reach 8,000,000 cantars (practi- 
eally 800,000,000 pounds, or 50,000,000 pounds greater 
than the record crop of last year) worth $175,000,000. 
The attacks of the August worm were slight, the satis- 
factory position having been attained largely through 
Viseount Kitchener’s energetic campaign against the pest. 
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ANNUAL REVIEW. OF THE SOUTHERN 
COTTON MILL STOCK MARKET. 


Bustness Ligut During ENTIRE YEAR—BETTER GENERAL 
Freting AmMonG MANuFACTURERS DurING RECENT 
MontHs—OwLy ONE CLoup ON THE Horizon. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton). 
BY F. C. ABBOTT AND 00., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The business in Southern cotton mill stocks during 1912 
has been comparatively light. The reaction from the pre- 
vious three years of depression in the cotton mill indus- 
try has been slow, and consequently there has been little 
activity in the sale of mill stocks. 

Very recently, however, there has been a decided im- 
provement in cotton manufacturing, a better demand for 
goods and at better prices, and a general better feeling 
among manufacturers all through the South, and were it 
not for one cloud in the sky, it would seem that Southern 
cotton mills were coming into their own again, and their 
owners could look forward to a prosperous business once 
more for a period of years. This cloud on the horizon is 
the fear of unfavorable tariff legislation by the incoming 
administration at Washington, and until something defi- 
nite is decided upon along this line, the manufacturers will 
be inelined to go forward with caution and there will proba- 
bly be the same policy as to investment in Southern cotton 
mill stocks. 

Some bargains are being picked up by men of means 
in mills in which they are especially interested, but there is 
yet very little of the old-time demand for this general line 
of securities at their real valuation. 

Following are current quotations taken about the middle 


of December: 
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COTTON PRODUCTION AND PROSPERITY 


Diversified Farming and the Practical Application of Efficient Methods of Soil Preparation 
as Indicated by State Schools and Government Departments Will Greatly 
Strengthen the Economic Position of Raw Cotton—A Condition 
Also to be Desired by the Manufacturer 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton) 


BY W. W. 


I was asked to prepare an article on some phase of the 
industrial progress of the South, but as will be noted from 
the heading of this article I have selected a subject slightly 
different from the one suggested. I have done this for the 
reason that I am convinced that there is no one thing of such 
paramount importance to the southeastern section of the 
South as a general improvement in agricultural methods 
and the adoption of such a system by our cotton growers 
as will enable them to maintain the production of cotton 
by securing larger average yields per acre, to produce a 
larger proportion of the supplies 
used on the farm and thus to be 
enabled to market the cotton when 
there is an economic demand 
for it. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, I 
believe that the best way for the 
cotton grower of the South to pre- 
serve his great economic advantage 
growing out of his practical 
monopoly in the production of the 
cotton supply of the world and the 
best method for him to increase 
the profit of cotton production is 
by devoting more attention to the 
production of other things than 
cotton. 

I do not mean that he shall 
grow less cotton, for, at the pres- 
ent rate of inerease in the world 
demand, he will soon have to pro- 
duce a larger average erop or see 
the development of cotton growing 
on a larger scale in other parts of 
the world. What I mean is that, 
in my opinion, he should grow 
enough cotton to meet the demand 
on a smaller acreage with larger 
average yields per acre and should devote the land thus 
released from cotton to other crops and to live stock. The 
advantages of this method of cotton farming are so mani- 
fold and have been so clearly established by progressive 
farmers throughout the South that I believe that we shall 
see them more generally adopted from year to year until 
they beeome practically universal throughout the cotton 
belt. 

The average production of cotton per acre in the 
United States in the season of 1911, according to the 
statisties of the United States Agricultural Department, 
was 208 pounds. Every farmer will agree that if, at little 
if any greater expense, except for picking, this average 
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production could be increased to 416 pounds, or double the 
present average, the cost of producing a pound of cotton 
would be materially decreased, and every farmer will agree 
that this is a desirable result to bring about. My study of 
agricultural conditions and possibilities in the Southeastern 
states convinces me that it can be done and that, at the 
same time, the productivity of our Southeastern soils can 
be inereased; it is merely a matter of agricultural methods. 

The average farmer is often disposed to doubt the prac- 
tieability for his own farm of the methods which give large 
yields on an experimental farm. 
He may believe that they are only 
possible under the peculiar and ex- 
ceptional conditions existing on 
that farm. But proof that certain 
methods will result in larger yields 
of cotton per acre is not based on 
experiment station results alone. 
It is being supplied by individual 
farmers in every cotton state. All 
of us who are familiar with condi- 
tions in the cotton belt know that 
it is not uncommon to see a field 
of fine cotton on one side of a 
fence and a field of very poor cot- 
ton on the other side, where the 
type of soil is identically the 
same. Such a marked difference, 
under these circumstances, is not 
accidental. It is due to a difference 
in methods of soil preparation, 
fertilization, seed selection and cul- 
tivation. The good field is an il- 
lustration of what the farmer can 
obtain by the adoption of good 
methods. The poor field is an il- 
lustration of what he must expect 
if he follows bad methods. Such 
object lessons are having this effect throughout the cotton 
belt. Our farmers are progressive and of an inquiring turn 
of mind. They learn how their most successful neighbors se- 
eure results, and each year larger numbers of them are 
adopting the better methods. It is as a result of this pro- 
gressiveness that the official statisties of the United States 
Agricultural Department show increasing average yields 
per acre for cotton and all other staple crops in every 
Southeastern state. 

Along with deep plowing, the growing of winter cover 
crops, the use of manure, commercial fertilizers and lime, 
where needed, seed selection, proper planting and shallow 
cultivation, crop rotation is an important element in seeur- 
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ing a larger yield of cotton per acre. On the farm where 
these methods are followed and the yield of cotton is main- 
tained on a smaller acreage, land will be released from cot- 
ton and made available for other crops and live stock. 

Aside from the effect of diversified’ farming, crop rota- 
tion and the raising of live stock on soil productivity, their 
economic benefits to the farmer are very great in enabling 
him to produce a great part of the food stuffs and supplies 
consumed on the farm. We are all familiar with the argu- 
ment that, with a high price for cotton, it pays the farmer 
in the cotton belt to plant every acre in cotton and buy all 
his supplies. There may be exceptional and temporary 
conditions which seem to demonstrate the soundness of this 
argument, but I have no hesitation in saying that every 
eotton farmer, every year, should produce his own supplies 
as far as practicable and should have something else besides 
eotton for sale. If he does this his economie position will 
be greatly strengthened. 

It is an axiom of the economists that prices are regu- 
lated by the relation of supply to demand. Another way of 
stating this is that if sellers are looking for buyers prices 
will be low, while if buyers are looking for sellers prices 
will be high. We often see this illustrated in the market- 
ing of a cotton crop. Many farmers not only have practi- 
eally nothing but cotton to sell, but they have contracted 
debts for supplies that they might have produced on their 


They must sell their cotton as soon as it can be 
The consequence is that when a new 


farms. 
gotton on the market. 
crop is ready for the market offerings are enormously larger 
than the eurrent needs of manufacturers. In other words, 
the sellers are looking for buyers and the price goes down. 
Later in the season conditions are reversed. The buyers 
are looking for sellers and the price goes up. The solution 
is a system of farming that will render the cotton grower 
independent of the necessity of selling regardless of mar- 
ket conditions and that will enable him to hold his crop un- 
til there is an economic demand for it and buyers are look- 
ing for him. It is certainly desirable from the viewpoint 
of the farmer, that this condition should be brought about. 
I believe that it is also to be desired by the manufacturer, 
for the reason that it would tend to eliminate the element 
of speculative risk growing out of wide variations in the 
price of his raw material. Without criticising other meth- 
ods that have been proposed for enabling the farmer to 
avoid selling his cotton at times of low prices, I believe 
that the one which I have proposed is economically sound. 
[t is one which each farmer can put into effect for himself. 
It is a system which, if generally adopted, will bring in- 
creased prosperity to the farmer of our cotton belt and, by 
making it possible for him greatly to increase his produc- 
tion by building up soil fertility, will enable him to main- 
tain his supremacy in the cotton production of the world. 
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THE EXPORT TRADE IN TEXTILES. 


Conditions Have Improved Materially. An American Merchant Marine Now a Necessity. 
Textile Manufacturers Have Confidence in the Statements Made by President- 
Elect Wilson in Regard to Disturbing Business by Tariff Revision. 









(Contributed Exclusiwely to Corron) 
BY 8. B. TANNER, PRESIDENT, THE HENRIETTA MILLS, CAROLEEN, N. C. 













In reply to your favor of recent date I am pleased to petent practical people, and reduced where it is too high 
state that the export business with China, the Philippine and not reduced where it is unnecessary. 

Islands, and other countries has improved materially dur- Where the raw materials amount to two-thirds or more 
ing the past few months, and with the opening of the Pana- of the cost of an article, a small tariff is sufficient to pay 
ma Canal in 1913 this country should be in position te in- our laborers the proper difference in wages, as foreign 
crease its foreign trade immensely, everywhere, in manu- mills pay the same as we do for the raw material, but 
factured goods as well as farm products, provided our gov- where we reverse the conditions and the labor cost repre- 









ernment gives proper and prompt encouragement. sents two-thirds or more of the cost of an article, we can- 
We have every reason for believing the present admin- not compete, as we cannot get operatives to work for the 

istration will act wisely and conserva- prices which foreign countries pay to 

tively in the enactment of new laws in their laborers. 

reference to a merchant marine which Japan, for example, is becoming a 






serious competitor in textiles and the 
wages paid in Japan are very low when 
compared with wages paid in America 
for similar work, and they have as 
skilled textile workers as can be found 
in the world. 

If a low tariff figured at the same 
ratio as for coarse yarns, should be ap- 
plied to the finer yarns where labor is 
the principal cost; if manufacturers 
make even a moderate rate of interest 
on their investment, the reduction in 
wages absolutely necessary to accom- 
plish this result would cause a revolu- 
tion, and a stoppage of mills until the 
operatives were starved, as they would 
not submit to such reductions until 
forced to do so through actual distress. 

The manufacturing industries rely 





will be called for in connection with the 
canal, as well as in the case of the tariff, 

as the majority seems to be progressive 
and conservative. 

The tariff is, of course, the leading 
item for consideration, and any revision 
should be done carefully and by experi- 
enced business men, first for the benefit 
of the whole country, and also for the 
benefit of the party in power; for exam- 
ple, all the high prices complained of are 
not caused by the tariff, but are found 
in the additional cost of the distribution 
of goods to the consumers in this coun- 
try, over a like cost in foreign countries. 

I quote below a comparison made by 
the tariff board on March 26, 1912. Two 
pieces of goods which were identical, 
one made in England, the other in this 



















country; both mills sold these goods at S. B. Tanner. upon the president’s oft-repeated as- 
12 cents per yard at the mill to job- surance that the present tariff laws, 
bers. The English jobbers sold this under which these industries have been 
cloth at 14 cents to the re legally built up, will not be changed 






tailer who sold it to the consumer in England at 19 cents. so radically or suddenly as to interfere with their 
The jobber made 2 cents per yard and the retailer made 5 successful operation, but that this reduction will take 
cents per yard in England. This same grade of goods was place gradually in order that adjustments may be made to 
sold by the American mill to the American jobber at ex- the new conditions without closing down and throwing the 
actly the same price, 12 cents, and the jobber sold it at 1642 operatives out of employment, thereby injuring both labor 
cents—a profit of 44% cents per yard—to the retailer, and and capital, and at the same time depressing the present 
the retailer sold it at 25 cents—a profit of 84% cents per prosperous business and commeréial conditions of the 
yard—to the consumer in America. country. 

Now you ean see at once that if an American consumer It is unquestionably the faith which the manufacturers 
had bought this cloth in England at 19 cents and com- and merchants have in the new president that induces or 
pared it with his neighbor at home who had paid 25 cents permits them to place orders ahead and plan for future busi- 
per yard for the same goods he would have charged all the ness which employs labor and capital regularly and profit- 
difference to the tariff, when the tariff had nothing what- ably. This would not be the case if they expected drastic 
ever to do with it. changes within one year. 

Examples like this show that Schedule I of the tariff This has been the only presidential campaign within 
bill should be considered thoroughly and in detail by com- the memory of the people who are now in business in which 
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there has not been great depression in business for fear 
that something might develop in the election of the presi- 
dent or congress that would disturb the prosperity of the 
country, which shows conclusively that the business people 
of the United States had perfect confidence in President- 
elect Wilson’s letter of acceptance, when they begun at once 
buying goods ahead and planning their business, in many 
eases for twelve months ahead, thus giving employment 
on full time to all the manufacturing industries in the 
United States. 

These paragraphs in President Wilson’s speech of ac- 
ceptance referred to above are as follows: “It is obvious 
that the changes we make should be made only at such rate, 
and in such way as will least interfere with a normal, 
healthful course of commerce and manufacture.” 

“Let me say again that what we are seeking is not dis- 
turbance of any sound or honest thing, but merely the rule 
of right and of common advantage. We need no revolu- 
tion; we need no excited change.” 

And a further assurance was given in his speech in 
New York on October 29, as follows: “No thoughtful 
Democrat in the United States has so much as proposed free 
trade. Do you not suppose that Democrats live in the 
United States? Do you suppose that Democrats have come 
to the conclusion that they had better pull the house down 
over their ears? Are they so rich that they can afford to 
retire from business? Are they going to commit economic 
suicide? Do they look like tyros, innocents and begin- 
ners?” 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION. 


While the Eleventh Semi-Annual Convention of the 
Southern Textile Association, which was held at Chatta- 
nooga on the 29th and 30th of November did not, in point 
of numbers, equal many of the preceding meetings, the 
interest evinced by the members present and the animated 
diseussions in which many of them took part, was far more 
noticeable than at any previous meeting. Probably the 
reason for this was the decided stand taken by President 
McEntire who announced early in the proceedings that what 
he desired most was discussion. He intimated that he did 
not think the reading of the paper was nearly so valuable 
to the members as the discussion of same after reading. 

Owing to the unavoidable absence of Richard Thirsk, 
his valuable paper on “System and Cost in the Repair 
Shop,” was read by title only. This paper was published 
in the December issue of Corron and will appear in the 
proceedings of the association. 

Another paper was added to the program, entitled, 
“Why So Many Changes?” by James A. Greer, of Syla- 
eauga, Ala. Mr. Greer is well-known to Corron’s readers 
and has for several years been connected with Gover- 
nor Comer’s mills at Birmingham and Sylacauga, and who 
is also the author of a text book entitled, “Greer’s Practical 
Carder.” In the diseussion which followed this paper, ideas 
were advanced by H. P. Meikleham, of the Masachusetts 
Mills In Georgia, T. M. McEntire of the Loray Mills, Gas- 
tonia; F. E. Heymer of the Alexander City Cotton Mills; 
T. B. Wallace, Dunean Mills, Greenville, and A. B. Carter, 
of Athens. The final result of this discussion was a motion 
by Mr. Heymer, which was seconded and passed that the 
association put itself on record in favor of discouraging the 
advancing of transportation to cotton mill employees, and 
also of the soliciting of operatives from other mills. 
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At the opening of the second session on Saturday morn- 
ing, Garnett Andrews, ex-president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery & Underwear Manufacturers and treas- 
urer of the Richmond Hosiery Mills at Chattanooga, gave 
an interesting talk before the association on “Efficiency in 


Manufacturing.” He apologized for the briefness of his 
talk, but said that when he began looking into the ques- 
tion of efficiency he found that it was a rather large sub- 
ject for him to handle in the time available. He advised 
the elimination of waste and waste motion and gave some 
excellent illustrations of motion study and its effects upon 
the production in the plant. He advised the use of the most 
efficient tools as far as possible, but said that he, in common 
with nearly all other manufacturers, always wanted to be 
certain before purchasing new machinery, that he was get- 
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D. E. Trask, Overseer OF CARDING AT THE RICHMOND 
Sprnninc Company, East Lake, TENN. 
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NooGA.” 
ting every bit of production possible from the machinery 
which he then had on hand. It was all right, he said, to 
have the most efficient tools as far as possible, hut he also 
believed that it was better to be certain that you were get- 
ting all the efficiency possible out of the tools you did 
have, and also out of the operatives. 

He cited a case in his own experience where one cer- 
tain room in his factory was unable to keep up with the 
balance of the department in hemming tops of ladies’ hose 
After giving this department some little study, he found 
that the girls wasted a great deal of time going to the bins 
for the necessary material and in throwing the material 
down at the machine in a careless way so that they would 
have to take still more time to arrange the work before 
they could begin the actual process of hemming. He ex- 
plained this matter to the girls who, by the way, were on 
piecework, and told them that if they would adopt the sys- 
tem which he devised, they would not only make as much 
money as they were then making, but that they could go 
home early in the afternoon. They followed his advice 
and it was not very long before they found they could go 
home early in the afternoon, or better still they could stay 
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on the regular time and make more money, which they did. 
This proceeding not only increased the production of that 
department on the same machines and with the same opera- 
tives which he already had in use, but it also enabled that 
department to catch up with the work and keep up with 
the other departments of the factory. 

“While efficiency is yet in its infaney,” said Mr. An- 
drews, “it is rapidly taking a hold on our people, and this 
will be the one solution to assist us in meeting the compe- 
tition of European manufacturers who pay a low scale of 
wages as compared with ours, in ease Congress sees fit to 
revise the tariff, increasing the competition which we now 
already have.” He said further that he believed the Ameri- 
can manufacturer would in time be able to produce material 
at as low a cost as the European manufacturer, by reason 
of the ever increasing efficiency in all departments, al- 
though a much higher seale of wages is paid. He closed 
his remarks by extending a hearty welcome to all members 
of the Southern Textile Association to visit the exhibit of 
the Manufaeturers’ Association of Chattanooga which was 
loeated next door to the hall where the convention was held. 


A resolution was passed instructing President McEn- 
tire to appoint a committee of five to decide on the selection 
of a site for the next convention to be held in July. This 
committee, after considering the invitations placed before 
the association, arrived at a decision and selected the Isle 
of Palms, at Charleston, S. C., as the next meeting place. 
A low round trip railroad rate will be given to this point 
for the convention and announcements of same will be given 
out in ample time for all members to participate. 

The afternoon was spent in visiting Lookout Mountain, 
Missionary Ridge and sight seeing around the city. In the 


evening the Chamber of Commerce tendered a smoker to. 


ihe members of the association at which many addresses 
were made by prominent citizens of Chattanooga and mem- 
bers of the association. 


ANNUAL REVIEW OF THE FALL RIVER 
MILL STOCK MARKET. 


(Contributed to Corron.) 
BY G. M. HAFFARDS AND ©O., BANKERS, FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Enquiries from mill managers in regard to the present 
year’s business would undoubtedly yield a wide divergence 
in replies and actual results as shown in the reports of the 
manufacturers’ corporations would justify these replies. 

Those concerns making the coarser class of goods show 
good earnings of a very satisfactory nature while those mills 
classed as fine goods, in place of profits, showed deficits 
which in instances were of a serious nature. 

The year opened with a fair demand for goods which 
by early spring had developed into a very strong market 
with practically all spot goods cleaned up and heavy con- 
tracts for future delivery and the demand, up to the present 
time, has continued strong; this condition applying to the 
coarse end of the trade, while in the fine end of the manu- 
facturing, there has been practically little improvement. 

Under normal conditions, with the quoted price of goods, 
the mills would show handsome profits, but, in common 
with most manufacturing concerns, they have been unable 
to realize to the full their productive capacity, owing to 
insufficient labor which has seriously curtailed profits. 

The export trade has continued quite a feature. 
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The condition of manufacturing in the North,« (where 
in the past three years the expansion in fine goods plants 
has been the greatest), has not tended to encourage much 
new mill building and, in consequence, there has been fewer 
inereases in spindles than for a long time. Against this, 
there has been quite an expansion in the South and a con- 
siderable increase in the number of spindles is to be noted. 

Locally, there has been practically no inerease, a mere 
matter of 3,000 spindles telling the story. 

The return to stockholders has been smaller than for 
several years; the amount being $1,171,626, an average of 
4 14 per cent, against last year’s $1,367,935, an average 
of 4.90 per cent, which was the smallest up to that time 
for a long while. 

Curtailment of production and the operation of the 
fifty-hour bill all tending to restrict production, and with 
consumption at its normal, we feel encouraged to look for 
a better result in cotton manufacturing for the year 1913. 

Following is a list of Fall River Mills with compara- 
tive dividends for the past five years: 


DIVIDENDS PALD 
NAME dL 


American Linen Co. ...1$ oem | : 247 6 5 6 | usa 


Ancona Company , 080 
Arkwright Mills 
Barnard Mfg. Co. ; 
Bourne Mills 

Border City Mfg. Co... 
Barnaby Mfg. Co. 
Chace Mills 

Chariton Mills 
Cornell Mills 
Conanicut Mills 

Davis Mills 

Davol Mills 

Flint Mills 

Granite Mills 
Hargraves Mills 

King Philip Mills 
Laurel Lake Mills 
Lincoln Mfg. Co. 
Luther Mfg. Co. 
Merchants’ Mfg. 
Mechanics Mill 
Narragansett Mills 
Osborn Mills 

Parker Mills 

Pilgrim Mills 
Pocasset Mfg. Co. ... 
Ricard Borden Mf. Co. 
Sagamore Mfe. Co. .. 
Seaconnet Mills 

Shove Mills 

Stafford Mills 

Stevers Mfr 

Tecumseh Mills 

rap , =. @ ‘a 
Tinion Cotton Mfe. Co. 
Wampanoag Mills 
Weetamce Mills 
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$100,0% Pfd. and $200,000 Common. Dividends paid on ‘Pfd 
stock only. 

$175,000 Pfd. and $350,000 Common. Capital increased by 
amount of Efd. stock July, 1912. 

Authorized Capital. Dividends paid on $251,700. 

850,000 Pfd. and $700,000 Common. 

Equivalent to 63,000 P. C. spindles. 

6 per cent paid’on Capital of $900,000, 2 per cent paid on Cap- 
itul of $1,200,000. 

Paid on Capital of $580,000. 

Paid on Capital of $500,000 4% per cent; on Capital cf 
$1,250,000 1% per cent. 

Paid on Capital of $500,000. 

In addition to which 100 per cent bond dividend was paid. 

Paid on ecaptal of $900,000. 

Spindles being increased; will have 105,000 when new mill now 
building is completed. 

Paid on Capital of $700,000. 


A Chilian steamship company has made a proposition 
to its government to put on a line of 9,000 ton steamers 
between Valparaiso, Chile, and European ports, via the 
Panama Canal and New York, on a guarantee of 6 per- 
cent on the investment. This is now under diseussion by 
the Chilean congress with seemingly fair prospects of 
passing. They all do it, why not the United States? 
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A REVIEW OF THE YEAR IN COTTON. 





A Discussion of the Past Year in the Cotton Market and Trade Prospects for 
Nineteen Thirteen. 





(Contributed Exclusively to Corton) 


BY H. AND B. BEER, NEW ORLEANS. 





The past year in cotton has been a remarkable one in 
the history of the staple. The crop of 1911-12 was the 
largest on record by 2,313,000 bales, having been 16,138,000 
bales. On the other hand, the consumption of American 
cotton by the world was the largest on reeord by 1,358,000 
bales, having been 14,515,000 bales, which was larger than 
any year previous to 1911-12 by 690,000 bales. When it 
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was first realized that the yield would be a bumper one, 
and that possibly the spinners would not be able to ab- 
sorb the greater part of it, there was naturally some de- 
But 
with the opening of the year 1912 it was soon discovered 
that buyers were eager for cotton at the lower values, par- 
ticularly the foreign consumers. Heavy as the movement 
was during the main distributing months, exports assumed 
such large proportions that it became apparent that a great 
bulk of the supply would be absorbed, if not to meet the 
actual requirements of the mills of the world, then to restore 
depleted reserve stocks, which were low owing to the two 


pressions and a drop in prices in the fall of 1911. 





small crops of the two previous years. Subsequent deve! 


opments proved this to have been the case, as exports to 
Europe for the season ending August 31, 1912, were 10,- 
506,000 bales, or about 2,000,000 bales more than ever be- 
fore. The average price at which the growth of 1911 sold 
was 10.16 cents, basis of middling, New Orleans, netting 


the South $810,281,000 exclusive of the seed and its by- 





ror Export at New ORLEANS. 


products, or in all about $1,000,000,000. 

Under the cireumstances the South was in good shape 
financially, especially since it had also raised large crops 
of grain and provisions, and for the first time in its history 
The season of 1912- 


13 opened with the largest world’s visible and invisible sup- 


dictated the price of cotton this year. 


plies on record, 5,039,000 bales compared with 3,453,000 
last year. Unlike last year, crop prospects this year in 
Egypt, India and Russia are favorable, good crops being 
expected, and notwithstanding this year’s American crop 
being the second largest on record, prices have advanced 


from the opening of the season, September 1, when mid- 
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dling here was about 11 3-16, until it touched 12 5-8, which 
is the quotation at this writing. The advance is again at- 
tributed to the heavy foreign export demand, shipments 
to Europe to date being larger than last year’s big record, 
figuring 4,196,000 bales, against 4,002,000 one year ago. 
The speculative buying power of the public, however, more 
particularly by large interests in the North, has played an 
important part in advancing the price of cotton under such 
conditions, large supplies, ete., for notwithstanding the large 
exports during the past year and the large consumptive de- 
mand, the world’s visible supply of all kinds of cotton to- 
day is the largest in the history of the staple, 5,739,000 
bales, compared with 4,877,000 last year, 4,812,000 of which 
is American vs. 4,231,000 one year ago. The remarkable 
feature of the whole situation is that the value of mid- 
dling today is about 31% cents per pound, 350 points, or 
$17.50 per bale higher than at this time in 1911. All of 
which indicates the growing importance of the South finan- 
cially, industrially and otherwise. 

The Southern states have a glorious future before them, 
being blessed by nature with productive lands and waters, 
virgin forests and almost inexhaustible beds of minerals; 
iron, coal, oil, sulphur, marble and kindred deposits, while 
climatic and soil conditions make for the South a monop- 
oly on the world’s greatest staple—cotton. At the moment, 
there is great activity in the iron producing sections of Ala- 
bama and Tennessee, also in the coal and oil regions of 
the Southeast and Southwest, while the hum of the spindle 
and circular saw is heard throughout the land. In a word, 
factories of all kinds are springing up like mushrooms in 
all sections of the South, making use of the great water- 
ways, of which this country has the lion’s share. But from 
an industrial point of view, although the South consumes 
more cotton than the North now, having used up 2,744,000 
bales last season compared with 2,481,000 by the Northers 
mills, and cutting more timber than any section of the 
Union, this activity is only in its infaney, and is only await- 
ing additional capital to foster enterprises that will gain 
it international fame. That the attention of the Federal 
government is being attracted to the needs of the South, is 
silently testified to by recent favorable action on the pro- 
posal to contribute $50,000,000 a year for waterway im- 
provements. And not only is Northern capital being di- 
verted to the South, but English investors are seeking this 
section in which to plant their money and see it grow. 

But there is no state in the Union and no city in the 
country that has a more promising outlook than Louisiana 
and New Orleans. In this state are made the largest crops of 
sugar and rice in America; therein is the largest sulphur and 
salt mines in the world; one of the largest oil fields in the 
country; and the lumber industry is of gigantic propor- 
tions. Large crops of cotton are again being made as 
a result of the disappearance of the boll weevil gradually, 
and a large increase in the acreage is looked for next 
spring. The fish and oyster industry is another industry 
of no small importance. Another important work is the 
reclaiming of wet lands. In the West the problem is to 
get water on the land; in Louisiana, the problem is to get 
water off the land. Of the two, Louisiana is most favored, 
as it is easier to drain land than to water it, especially 
out in the American desert. The most effective move toward 
reducing the cost of living is the production of greater 
crops, and the reclaiming of wet lands in the South will 
do much to solve the problem. 

Last season Louisiana produced 316,000 tons of sugar, 
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against 306,000 year before last, and if the tariff is not 
disturbed by the incoming administration, increasing crops 
will be the result from year to year. Of cotton, Louisiana 
made 403,000 bales last season, against 273,000 bales sea- 
son before last. This season the crop will be about 450,000 
bales, which is a rather good increase considering the high 
water the planters in the river parishes had to contend 
with this year, and the boll weevil, which, however, is grad- 
ually disappearing, and it is probable that an acreage for 
the making of 600,000 bales will be planted in Louisiana 
next spring. In the matter of sulphur, the state of Lou- 
isiana has no rival. Her deposits, it is estimated, will fur- 
nish the world with sulphur for a century, and the product 
is mined from the property of the Union Sulphur Company 
more cheaply than it was ever marketed before. The lum- 
ber industry shows improvement, New Orleans having at- 
tained third place in exports, having shipped 275,000,000 
feet last season, against 265,000,000 feet season before last. 
These are but a few of the many important industries; fac- 
tories and canning establishments having sprung into exist- 
ence over the state. This is a great showing considering the 
up-hill fight that had to be made this year, but only shows 
what is possible under more favorable conditions. Of rice, 
Louisiana produces about 3,000,000 bags. 

Therefore, the future of New Orleans as one of the 
world’s greatest cities is assured as the result of so great 
a state to depend upon and the enormous output of the 
great Mississippi Valley flowing into her lap. The city of 
New Orleans today has a population of 350,000; the annual 
bank clearings are one billion dollars; it is the center of 
Southern finance; does not tax foreign capital; is the sec- 
ond largest port of export in America; will have the larg- 
est immigration station in the South; has a harbor deep 
enough to admit the largest ship afloat; has thirty miles of 
dock facilities, with modern steel sheds on the wharves; has 
a public belt railroad, with free switching, the cost of which 
already has been over $500,000; has immense elevators for 
the movement of grain; steamships to all parts of the world; 
is the gateway of deep water from the Northern Lakes to 
the Gulf; is expending $25,000,000 for sewerage, drainage 
and municipal-owned waterworks, furnishing the purest, 
best and cheapest drinking water in the United States; is 
one of the heathiest cities in the Union; an ideal winter 
resort, often called the winter capital of America, and to 
cap the climax steam railroads are spending $20,000,000 in 
additional improvements in anticipation of the opening of 
the Panama Canal, as the Panama Canal is 600 miles nearer 
to New Orleans than it is to any other large seaport of the 
United States. 

The Panama Canal is going to create a new era in the 
world’s trade. There have been several such, causing enor- 
mous changes in the commerce of the nations, in creating 
new routes for business; in building up great commercial 
cities; and in destroying others that had formally controlled 
ithe world’s trade. These mighty transformations must be 
classed as world revolutions. When the canal is open for 
business, probably next October, it will then be cheaper 
and more direct to ship goods, ete., through the Panama 
Canal from the Gulf ports than from the Atlantic ports. 
That a vast trade, that makes its way overland to the Pa- 
cific ports now, will be diverted to the Gulf ports, is -cer- 
tain. As a single instance, about 500,000 bales of cotton,. 
las well as an immense trade that now finds its way from 
the Atlantic ports to the Pacific coasts of North and South. 
America, and to Asia and to Japan in particular, will ship- 
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by way of the Gulf ports, New Orleans in particular, and 
thus make of the Gulf of Mexico the harbor of the United 
States. 


FINANCIAL REVIEW OF THE NEW BED- 
FORD COTTON MILL INDUSTRY FOR 
THE YEAR 1912. 

COMPILED BY SANFORD AND KELLY, BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


The review of the manufacturing and general busi- 
ness of New Bedford, Mass., for the year 1912 shows re- 
sults in many respects worse than for the year 1911, which 
was poorer tian for many years previous. Our chief indus- 
try, the manufacture of fine cotton goods, was at times al- 
most paralyzed. With the high price of cotton, the increase 
all round in the cost of production, the depressed condition 
of the markets for cotton goods resulting in the piling up 
of product which had to be carried at an expense, the in- 
erease of wages of employees in the mills when an unprofita- 
ble business was being carried on, and the eight weeks’ 
strike which closed most of the mills, the situation was in- 
deed perplexing and trying. The result was a lean year 
which cut down the profits so that only a very few of the 
mills which paid dividends earned them, the deficit being 
made up from surplus of years past. Thirty-three per cent 
of the mills paid no dividends. The continuation of the 
changes in styles in cotton goods worn by women, whereby 
the consumption was curtailed in that direction nearly 50 
per cent, and the agitation for a reduction of the tariff on 
fine cotton goods, were large factors in bringing about con- 
ditions for over-production and under consumption. The 
effect of such unfavorab'e conditions has resulted in the 
‘payment by our mills in 1912 of dividends of but 4.4 per 
cent on the capital stock invested, and those dividends were 
earned only in a very few instances. Some of the mills 
actually lost money in their operations for the year. 

The month of December shows an improvement in the 
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business of our mills which is likely from the present to 
continue for a few months or until about the time the 63rd 
Congress begins its work upon the reduction of the tariff. 
We are not looking for a radical reduction of the duties on 
cotton manufactured goods so as to make manufacture pro- 
hibitive, but expect a more wise and conservative action to 
prevail because of the baneful results of radical action 
which would accrue not only in the Northern states but in 
the South which has large cotton mill interests to protect 
from foreign competition, and which does not want the 
market for its raw cotton largely curtailed. There will be, 
we think, after much debate, a compromise bill passed. A 
moderate and gradual reduction of the tariff on all classes 
of cotton goods will close no well managed cotton mills. 

The total capital stock of New Bedford’s cotton mills 
was $37,126,300, at the end of 1912, an increase of $305,- 
000, brought about by the conversion of that amount of 
the bonds of the Quissett Mill into 6 per cent preferred 
stock. There was no new money put into the new capital 
stock. The amount of cotton mill bonds was reduced by 
$405,000, caused by this conversion of $305,000 bonds of 
the Quissett Mill and by the Booth Mill management with- 
drawing $100,000 of bonds. The number of spindles in- 
creased 16,220, the number now being 2,956,104. The num- 
ber of looms is 54,522, an increase of 240. The number of 
operatives is 31,290, an increase of 150. All of the mills 
are running, though many are not running at their full ca- 
pacity—some at not over 75 per cent of it. 

While New Bedford still ranks first in the United 
States in the manufacture of fine cotton goods and fine 
yarns, it is producing a larger proportion of coarser goods 
than for several years. It still ranks second in the num- 
ber of spindles. 

New Bedford cotton manufacturing corporations paid 
in dividends in 1912 amounts agregating $1,636,250, or 4.4 
per cent on the $37,126,300 capital invested, against $2,- 
020,475, or 5.5 per cent on $36,821,300 capital invested in 
1911, a decrease of $384,225, or 19 per cent in 1912. In 
1910 there was paid in dividends $3,057,800.50, or 9.59 per 


Name No. Mills Capital Bonds Spindles Looms Employes $ _ PRODUCT | 
Acushnet Mills ........... 3 $1,000,000 asta 105,336 3,700 1,070 Sheetings, Twills, Cotton and Silk Goods. 
Beacon Mfg. Co. Com..... 2 240,000 oe 6,528 352 550 Blankets and Napped Goods. 
ts. Od; PEG sisse- 250,000 sila rete Sian prey 
Booth Mfg. Co. ere 2 500,000 500,000 52,000 1,300 600 Flain, Fancies and Silk Goods. 
’ 2. Ses 750,000 ee enka ae eed . 
Beletol Mt So. cocccceses 1 1,000,000 67,040 1,954 820 Cotton and Silk Goods, plain and fancies. 
WEE THEE. Dive cccccccccves 1 1,500,000 100,000 2,100 850 Fine Cotton, plain and fancies. Yarns. 
City BEEe. CO. ccccsccescces 2 750,000 58,006 Yarn 600 Carded and Combed Yarn from Peeler, Egyptian and 
Sea Island Cotton. 
Crescent Mfg. (silk) ....... 1 28,800 ae eunke 107 75 Dress Silk Goods. 
Mfg.  . See 42.500 Ly tek aad wae 
sr moe ia Corp. Com. 3_ 1,200,000 800,000 200,000 5,700 2,200 Plain, Fancy and Jacquard Cotton and Silk Goods. 
eee aie ‘Ve. Com heise 2 825,000 wake 82,232 3,200 1,100 Fine Goods, plain and fancies. Jacquards. 
Os : raises 825,000 bode mare er odes 
Gotmvell Mite. Co. ms paardon’ 3  ~=1,000,000 dawk 128,000 3,135 1,100 Fine Cotton Goods and with silk filling. 
Hathaway Mfg. Co......... 2 800,000 seus 108.328 3,700 1,020 Fine Cotton and Silk Goods. 
Holmes Mfg. Co. Com...... 1 600,000 43,000 Yarn 725 Fine Combed Yarns, Gassed, Mercerized, Bleached 
Holmes Mfg. Co. Pfd...... 600,000 sh wie bene and Dyed. 
sie SEARS 2 1,500,000 115,000 Yarn 1,200 Combed Cotton Yarns. 
eS Ee 2 2,000,000 ae 126,288 Yarn 1,400 Combed Cotton Yarns. ps 
Nashawena Mills........... 2 3,000,000 .... 125000 4,000 1,600 Plain and Fancy Cotton and Jacquard Silk Novelties. 
N.B. Cotton Miil Corp. Com. 1 350,000 500,000 73,000 1,382 600 Fine Cotton Goods, plain and fancy. Dimities. Le- 
N.B Cotton Mill Corp. Pfd. 750,000 ati Sacin ered nos, Persian Sateens. ; 
i oe a errs 2 800,000 250,000 55,000 =1,420 500 Plain and Fancies. Silk and Mercerized Specialties. 
N. E. Cotton Yarn Co. ..... 9 *308,928 Yarn *3,400 Yarns of all kinds. Combed and Carded, Mercerized, 
: ‘i neveached and Colored. 
N g ; 2 400, 140000 Yarn 11,300 ‘ombe otton Yarns. 
eee Mine Cen. ee 1 1'000.000 63.000 1.748 600 Fancy Cotton and Silk Goods. 
Pierce Mfg. Co. ....... 2 600,000 11h ONMR) «638.592 =1,200 Fancy and Fine Cotton and Silk Goods. 
Pierce Bros. (Limited). 1 700,000 53,000 1.200 500 Fire Combed Yarn Cloths. 
Fotomska Mills ........ 8  =1,200,000 ae 109.600 2.600 1,200 India Linors and Lawns and Fancies. 
Quissett Mill ........ 1 1,250.000 195,000 80,000 Yarn 7 Fine Combed Yarns, Egyptian and Sea Island a 
Ouissett Mill Pfd...... 205.000 hid bes aw bam Specialty. 
Sharn Mfr. Co. Com 1 900.000 67,000 Yarn 650 Fine Combed Yarns. 
Sh Mfe. Co. 200,000 mea cme ede 
Soule wail = oo iasibaed 1 1.260.000 93.000 2,300 850 Tawns, Dimities. Lenos. 
I ED sk cs wk vbwiee nade 2 1,800,000 70,720 1,600 700 Pency, Goods and Lawns, Novelties in fine goods and 
s. 
Wamsutta Mills 9 3.000.000 230,000 4.500 2,200 Bleached and Brown Sheetings, Shirtings, Lawns, 
} en agibiraube ta 000, BUEEe Gal trene 
Whitman Mills ............ 8 = 2.000,000 160,000 4,932 2,000 Ploin and Fancies. Cotton and Silk Goods. 





@7 $37,126.300 $2,245,000 
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cent on $31,865,100 capital stock. Dividends paid in 1912 
when compared with those paid in 1910 decreased $1,421,- 
550, or about 46 1-2 per cent. But one corporation in- 
creased its dividends and that was the Holmes, which in- 
creased the dividend on its preferred stock 1 1-2 per cent, 
complying with the requirements of the cumulative provi- 
sions in its by-laws, it not having paid dividends on that 
stock at the prescribed time. Acushnet paid its regular 
8 per cent partially from surplus of past years as did about 
all of the cloth mills, not having fully earned the dividends 
paid during the year. Beacon paid 6 per cent on both com- 
mon and preferred stocks and ful'y earned them; Bristol 
reduced from 5 per cent to 1 per cent. Butler paid its usual 
8 per cent; city reduced from 9 1-4 to 1 3-4 per cent; Dart- 
mouth paid 16 per cent on common and 5 per cent on the 
preferred the same as the previous year; the Gosnold paid 
6 per cent, the same as usual on common and preferred; 
Grinnell paid the usual 8 per cent; Hathaway 
paid its regular 10 per cent; Kilburn paid its 
reguiar 6 per cent; Manomet paid 8 per cent, 
as it has for several years; Nonquitt 6 per cent, the same 
as in 1911; Pierce Mill, which is under-capitalized, paid 
24 per cent, the same as last year, about 6 per cent on its 
selling price; Potomska 6 per cent, the same as for several 
years past; Quissett began paying June 1 and paid 4 1-2 

per cent or at the rate of 6 per cent on its preferred stock ; 

Sharp began paying dividends October 22, when it paid 
1 1-2 per cent; Taber paid 1 1-2 per cent, against 6 per 
cent in 1911; Wamsutta Mills paid its regular 6 per cent, 

which rate it has maintained for many years; Whitman 

paid 6 per cent against 9 1-2 per cent last year. The fol- 

lowing paid no dividends at all: Booth, Holmes Common ; 

Nashawena, New Bedford Cotton Mills Common and Pre- 

ferred; Page; Pierce Brothers, Ltd.; Quissett Common; 
Sharp Common; and Soule. 

In 1912 the dealings in the shares of local cotton manu- 
facturing corporations were not so large nor were the de- 
clines in prices so great as during the previous year, though 
quite low prices were recorded. At no time during the 
year were the offerings large or pressing. Toward the last 
of the year there were slight recoveries in a few instances. 

Acushnet Mill stoek sold down to 150, a deeline of 10; 
Beacon Mfg. Co. Pfd. to 112 1-2, a decline of 2 1-2, sell- 
ing at 115 later; there were no sales of the common stock; 
Bristol Mfg. Co. at 84 1-2, a decline of 18 1-2; Butler at 
132 1-2, a decline of 1; City Mfg. Co. at 110, a decline of 
30, recovering later to 125; Dartmouth Mfg. Co. Common 
at 248, a decline of 33 1-2; the preferred stock at 104 3-4, 
a decline of 2; Gosnold Mills Pfd. at 90, a decline of 10; 
Grinnell at 175, a decline of 30; Holmes Mfg. Co. at 100, a 
decline of 2 1-2; the preferred stock at 105, a decline of 8; 
Kilburn Mill at 130, a decline of 3; Manomet at 119, a de- 
cline of 7; Nashawena Mills at 73, a decline of 13; Neild 
Mfg. Co. at 95 1-2, a deeline of 4 1-2; New Bedford Cot- 
ton Mfg. Corp. Pfd. at 88 7-8, a decline of 13 5-8; no sales 
of the common; Nonquitt at 94 1-2, a decline of 6 1-2; Page 
Mfg. Co. at 95, a decline of 5; Pieree Mfg. Co. at 450, no 
change; Potomska, at 120, a decline of 7 1-2; Quissett Mills 
at 90, a decline of 6; Sharp Mfg. Co. Com. at 100, no 
change; the preferred stock at 101, a decline of 8; Soule 
Mill at 98 3-4, a decline of 8 3-4; Taber Mill at 104, a de- 
cline of 6; Wamsutta Mills at 124, a decline of 10 1-2, later 
recovering 2; Whitman at 152 1-2, a decline of 15 1-2. 
There were no new mills built during the year, though 
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the Acushnet added two towers and an addition to the 
picker house, the whole costing $15,000; and the Beacon 
expended $25,000 in an addition to its storehouse. 

The Dartmouth Mfg. Co. will erect an addition to No. 
1 spinning mill, 443 feet long, by 30 feet wide, one-story in 
height, to be built of steel and brick fireproof construc- 
tion early in 1913. 

In the spring of 1912 the wages of the employes in the 
mills of New Bedford were advanced 10 per cent. 

New Bedford manufacturing corporations other than 
cotton have not shared in the existing cotton manufactur- 
ing depression; they have been kept busy during 1912, 
paying regular dividends, and in some instances have in- 
creased them, which fact should convince investors that it is 
wisdom to increase the number in New Bedford of care- 
fully selected, well managed industries other than in cotton 
factories. 

Following is the range of prices of New Bedford cotton 
mill shares for the years 1912 and 1911: 


1912 1911 
High Low High Low 
BOGE WAT ocscccccdsscccdss 160 150 170 160 
Bencon Mig. ....ccccsccscces 
ee ee Aor 115 112% 115 110 
eR See 95 95 
Ss SR cwthe sabe tae +nenee oe 85 75 95 8216 
Briton Big. Co... cecccccess 108 84%, 115 104 
SEE 'é 6a 6 cabbies 6 babs 60 133% 132% 135 132 
CHE BE CR, cccccscncccccece 140 110 244 136 
Crescent Mfg. Co. (silk).... No Sales No Sales 
Crescent Mfg. Co. pref........ No Sales 100 100 
oo ee ay: rey ere 2821 248 310 285 
do. Die Bonded aocbEberonas 106% 104% 109 106% 
Gosnold Mills com.......... No Sales No Sales 
do. ET on: 6 ncbso micedp abled s 100 90 106 95 
Grinnell Mfg. Co. .......... 205 175 229% 210 
Hathaway Mfg. Co. ........ No Sales 200 200 
pS Re ee 10214 100 108 100 
See: Ma Sh ceiduhis seltica dead’ 113 105 109% 100 
SE SEE ide sacks Chas NA 133 130 141 120 
Manomet Mills .............. 126 119 123 112% 
Nash’ena Mills .......cccce0s. 86 73 98 S4 
Bay eee reper 101 95% 104% 95 
me oe. Bete Core... ..0s.0< No Sales 
do. oe. PEEL re Sat 102% 88% 95 87% 
Nonquitt Spin. Co. .......... 101 941% 122% 100 
POPE. GAM cess csccccewis 100 ba) 125 % 
ge ae ep 450 450 460 400 
PeGrGn PON, ERM. cccssceres No Sales No Sales 
ww... 3S reer 127% 120 121% 117% 
SRE URED ap nc oc ccuseceas 96 90 98 85 
Sharp Mfg. Co. com........ 100 100 
a  neee wd 6 jincanasata 109 101 100 95 
PTE: Nadi dpbcet cect sesus 107% 98% 125 108 
I ED pe eh Sad wiee ag 110 104 13314 125 
MONO DOOR. fo tod ine cess 8 13414 124 138 127% 
SE MEE exnnks inekh >< 168 152% 187 150 


PERSONAL. 


Beginning the new year, D. E. Trask, who has fo: 
the past ten years had charge of the carding department of 
the Riehmond Spinning Co., at East Lake, Tenn., assumes 
the charge of the combing and earding department of the 
Atlantic & Gulf Mills at Quitman, Ga. Mr. Trask has 
made a specialty of combing and he was for nine years 
in charge of the combing department of the Copannet Mills 
of Taunton, Mass. He later held a like position with the 
Skenandoa Cotton Co., of Utiea, N. Y. When he first came 
to the Richmond Spinning Co., it was to take charge of 
their eombers, but about three years ago they changed over 
their product and dispensed with their ecombers, since 
which time he has been in charge of their earding de- 
partment. His many friends North and South wish him 
the suecess he so richly deserves in his new position. 


. 


Wages in the textile industries of eastern Brazil are 
comparatively high, all workmen being paid by piecework. 
A good weaver can earn almost $2 per day, but the average 
weaver earns about 82 cents. 
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SOUTHERN MILL SITUATION. 
(Special Correspondence.) 


Practically the same conditions that have been reported 
from month to month, regarding the situation of the South- 
ern mills are existing today, and with the immediate pros- 
pect for a further strengthening. Buyers have learned a 
costly lesson from this season, and they are all now lament- 
ing the fact that they were not able to foresee just the con- 
ditions which are prevalent, and which were predicted in 
advance by a number of manufacturers. 

On a great many of the finer lines in the cloth markets, 
mills are refusing orders at anything but the highest prices 
and it appears that the prices that are being named today 
will be lower than any to come for some time. Buyers 
are realizing this more now, and there is some scramble to 
obtain requirements. Every mill in the South has all of 
the orders that it ean fill for this season’s goods and many 
of them are not taking any further orders. Yarns and knit 
goods are also strong, with prices advancing, and the de- 
mand a good deal better than the supply. Cotton has gone 
up rather rapidly since the government estimate of the 
crop, and this has necessitated price readjustment in all 
lines of cotton goods; with the price of the staple at the 
highest figures of the season, it can be seen that the prices 
of cotton manufactures will be accordingly higher than 
normal, and until there is a drop in the cotton market man- 
ufacturers do not intend to lower the prices they are esk- 
ing now. 

Though the government estimate of the cotton crop has 
been so widely divergent from the commercial crop, as lat- 
er figures show, each year, the estimate was watched for 
with a good deal of interest and the effect of a bearish re- 
port was to send the price of the staple upwards. The gov- 
ernment estimate this year is 13,820,000 bales, which is a 
little higher than the estimate of some other cotton experts. 
Another government report that has been issued this 
month, was on the cotton consumption during the month of 
November, and the report shows that the South consumed 
51 per cent of all of the cotton which was consumed in 
the United States. The average numbers spun by South- 
ern mills is No. 19, as compared with an average number 
of 27, spun im the other states of the United States, this 
coarser’ number produced in the South necessarily requir- 
ing a greater quantity of cotton. 

The North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
met at Charlotte about the first of December, and though it 
was impossible to gain any information regarding the ac- 


tion of the meeting, its duties might be assumed. The 
North Carolina Legislature will convene before much 


longer and there is some legislation slated regarding the 
age limit of children in the mills which North Carolina has 
been studying for the past year or two. It is supposed 
that the association met in order to get at some basis on 
which the manufacturer may take some part in this legis- 
lation. 

The Soft Yarn Spinners’ Association also met at Char- 
lotte at about the same time, in order to consider the market 
situation, prices and supplies, and also to come to some 
mutual agreement as to their policy. Both of these meet- 
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ings were held behind closed doors and it was practically 
impossible to gain any information as to what was aet- 
ually done. 

Several of the mills in South Carolina have undergone 
decided changes in the personnel of their officials during 
the early part of this month, Capt. Ellison A. Smyth hav- 
ing resigned as president and treasurer of the Riverside 
and Toxaway Mills, Anderson, S. C., and Robert Ligon hav- 
ing resigned as treasurer of the Gluck Mills of the same 
place. The vacaney at the Riverside and Toxaway Mills 
has been supplied by Alfred Moore, of Lockhart, and the 
vacancy at Gluck Mills by S. G. Wellington, of Boston, 
Mass. 

A. S. Hamilton, president of the mills at Trion, Ga., 
which were forced into the hands of receivers some time 
ago, has been convicted before a court at Summerville, 
Ga., of having mismanaged the affairs of that company, and 
has been sentenced to a prison term. This trial has con- 
sumed a long time, and has been watched with interest. 

The past month has been comparatively quiet in mil! 
building, though quite a good deal of improvements and 
additions ean be noted. 

New Mills and Propositions: A 40,000 spindle mill is 
being planned at Lexington, N. C., though it is not known 
who the interested parties are. Wendell Knitting Mills, 
Wendell, N. C., has been incorporated at $100,000 autho- 
rized and $20,000 paid-in capital. Mocksville, N. C., capital 
is interested in a proposition to build a cotton mill at that 
place. A mill is reported to be built at Lilesville, N. C. 
L. A. Abererombie, of Fort Valley, Tex., is considering 
the building of a 10,000 spindle yarn mill at that place. 
Chilhowee Hosiery Mills have been incorporated at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., with a capital of $50,000. Aransas Pass Cot- 
ton Factory and Storage Co., Aransas Pass, Tex., incor- 
porated at $20,000, one branch of the business to be de- 
voted to the manufacture of cotton. Ridgeview Hosiery 
Mills, Newton, N. C., have been incorporated at $100,000, 
and have ordered machinery for a new mill. A new cotton 
mill is proposed for Bulls Gap, Tenn. T. B. Whitted and 
associates, of Charlotte, N. C., are reported as interested in 
a proposition to build a cotton mill at Savannah, Ga. Bris- 
tol, Tenn., is making an effort to secure the location of a 
textile plant at that place. Dayton Hosiery Mills, Dayto: 
Tenn., is a tentative proposition, to have a eapital of 
$50,000. 

Additions and Improvements: Dunean Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C., are building twenty new tenant houses. Bar- 
ringer Mfg. Co., Rockwell, N. C., is making an addition to 
its power equipment by the erection of 
Freeze Hosiery Mills, Hendersonville, N. C., will soon dou- 
ble the equipment of its plant. Erwin Mills, Duke, N. C.. 
is adding ten new tenant houses. Seneca Mills are adding 
new carding and weaving equipment at a cost of about 
$30,000. Ridgedale Processing Co., Tenn., is adding 
100 x 45 foot boiler house at a cost of $24,000. Sellars 
Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C., is adding a building and 
40 machines at a cost of $6.000. Fulton Bag and Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga., is making extensive improvements and 
additions, ineluding installation of new humidifiers, at a 
cost of $18,000. The International Mills, Baltimore, Md., 
has announeed plans for re-financing that company. Shaw- 
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mut Mills, Shawmut, Ala., are adding twenty new tenant 
Parker Hosiery Mills are adding 20 machines to 
its plant at Frostburg, Md. Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills have installed a cloth-suiting machine. Globe Mills, 
Gaffney, S. C., are having nine tenant houses built. Glen- 
eoe Mills, Columbia, S. C., are adding 1,000 spindles. Han- 
nah-Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. C., are installing new 
spinning machinery. Westervelt Mills, Greenville, S. C., 
have increased capital from $1,000,000 to $1,250,000. Brook- 
side Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., are adding two new buildings, 
28,000 spindles, and 200 looms, and have inereased capital 
from $900,000 to $1,200,000. Abbeville Mills, Abbeville, 
S. C., will probably add 25,000 spindles, though this re- 
port is not authorized. Magnate Knitting Mills, Clinton, 
Tenn., have increased capital from $50,000 to $75,000. Rich- 
mond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga., have increased capital 
from $350,000 to $450,000. Maplecroft Mills, Liberty, S. 
C., are adding a few spinning frames. Manchester Mills, 
Macon, Ga., are adding some new machinery. Texas Cotton 
Mill Co., McKinney, Tex., is adding humidifiers. Villa 
Rica Cotton Oil Co., Villa Rica, Ga., is doubling the size 
of its yarn mill plant by the addition of 2,500 spindles. 
Wiscassett Mills, Albemarle, N. C., is adding power equip- 
ment in the shape of a turbo-generator set. Alta Vista 
Cotton Mills, Alta Vista, Va., have increased capital from 
$300,000 to $400,000. Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, 
Ga., is adding pickers, looms, and some other machinery. 
Bibb Mills, Macon, Ga., are adding a new building and 
will spend about $100,000 on improvements and additions. 
Wayne Knitting Mills, Ft. Wiayne, Ind., is adding 500 
horsepower boiler. Flint Mills, Gastonia, N. C., are add- 
ing new building and will install 1,000 spindles. Manches- 
ter (N. C.) Mills are rebuilding its burned plant, and will 
probably reinstall 2,500 spindles. Sterling Mills, Frank- 
linton, N. C., are reported to add 10,000 spindles before 
September, 1913. Union Buffalo Mills are installing six 
new boilers at its plant at Buffalo, S. C. Daisy Hosiery 
Mills, Burlington, N. C., are adding a new building. Key- 
stone Hosiery Mills are adding a new building for a 100 
per cent inerease in production. Canebrake Mills, Union- 
town, Ala., are adding waste machinery house, etc., and 
will expend about $10,000 on these improvements. Pris- 
cilla Mills, Meridian, Miss., are reported to be ready to 
place contract for some new machinery. Eureka Mills, 
Chester, S. C., have under consideration installation of 
new machinery and improvements. Atherton Mills, Char- 
lotte, N. C., have ordered 24 new spinning frames of 208 
spindles, each to take the place of a similar number of old 
frames now running. 

Changes and reorganization: Patterson Mills, China 
Grove, N. C., have installed 170 new looms in place of a 
similar number of old ones. (The Eagle Cordage Co., is a 
reorganization of the old Overman & Schroeder Cordage 
Co., at Covington, Ky. The Cox Mills, Anderson, S. C., 
will be sold at auction on February 3d, at an upset price 
of $275,000. Gastonia Cotton Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C., 
hes changed the class of its goods from serim and sheeting 
to yarns. LaFayette (Ga.) Cotton Mills, changed power 
equipment from steam to electric. Durham Hosiery Mills 
are changing the power equipment of the Chapel Hill 
plant from steam to electricity, and have ordered the 
necessary machinery. Premier Mills, now located at Bar- 
ton, Ark.. are considering the removal of its plant to Hel- 
ena. Ark., and will also change the plant from a yarn mill 


to weave mill. 
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NEW ENGLAND MILL SITUATION. 


(Special Correspondence). 


The restriction of the output of New England mills, 
due to seareity of operatives and to indifference on the part 
of those who will work has been a feature of large im- 
portance in the merehandizing of goods. Deliveries are 
not being made in full volume and the searcity of spot 
siocks of all kinds save the very fine plain cloths, has 
become of serious import to selling agents. There are 
many goods wanted that cannot be delivered and are being 
carried over into spring stocks as due and the prices of the 
past month or two have risen until the dangers of substi- 
tution are in sight as they were in 1906 when the high 
price levels of the past decade disorganized business. 

In New Bedford it is estimated that 10,000 looms are 
idle beeause of inability to seeure operatives to run them. 
In Fall River there are fully 12,000 looms idle. With the 
demand for cloth at what may fairly be termed normal the 
inability of mills to deliver the contract requirements 
causes all sorts of annoyance to agents and jobbers. It 
is stated that the stocks of all kinds of goods at Fall River 
are hardly half a million pieces and an order for 20,000 
pieces of any of the staple numbers could not be filled from 
this stock as it is comprised largely of odd counts and semi- 
staples. 

There has been a material reduction of all stocks in 
New England during the past month. This is particular- 
ly true of bleached cottons of the finer carded grades and 
many of the medium count combed yarn fabrics that have 
been made for occupation purposes as fillers between con- 
tracts. The stocks of cotton blankets, napped cottons in 
27-inch widths, and all kinds of cantons, are the lowest 
known at this period in the last five years. Indeed, jobbers 
are so scant of supplies on many numbers that they have al- 
ready put down blanket orders for goods to be delivered 


‘for the fall season of 1913. In this respect the condition 


is unlike anything known since the fall of 1906. 

There is actually more apprehension among manufact- 
urers concerning the labor situation than there is regarding 
the tariff. The Fall River union labor leaders held several 
conferences with agents there looking forward to an increase 
in wages. When the whole case had been stated, and it was 
shown that the mills were not really making money in any 
large way, the union leaders agreed that the time was in- 
opportune to expect higher wages and it was so reported 
to the unions. No further demands’ are looked for this 
winter. In New Bedford, the operatives are receiving as 
high wages as they have ever been paid, yet they are dis- 
contented and manufacturers are unable at this time to 
control or influence them. Searcity of operatives in mid- 
winter is accepted as a forerunner of still greater scarcity 
in summer, and hence many of the mill men are not willing 
to aceept any more business on fancy fabrics than they 
ean possibly help. 

Outside of Fall River and New Bedford the scarcity is 
quite as pronounced, and the same difficulties are found in 
the matter of wages. The release of Ettor and Giovanneti 
at Lawrence has given encouragement to the I. W. W., and 
further impetus is noted in the agitation among foreign 
operatives. 

There has been much less apprehension of trouble to 
ome from tariff reduction. It seems to be accepted that 
a reduction will take place, but as the interests of New 
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England in the matter of tariff on cotton goods are now 
bound up with the interests of Southern manufacturers, it 
is confidently believed that an adjustment of the cotton 
schedule will be arrived at which will be as satisfactory as 
any change downward can be. That there will be many top 
places cut out is accepted by nearly all manufacturers, and 
it is certain that the advances made in the cotton schedule 
in the Payne-Aldrich act, and which really caused most of 
the dissatisfaction with that measure, will be cut out in 
toto, and with the full consent of New England members 
of Congress. 

The actual status of the mills as to business varies so 
much that general statements will prove inaccurate. : The 
Pepperell mills are fully sold up through April on standard 
drills for shipment to India and China. Last week about 
4,000 bales of these goods were sold to China, being the 
first sold to that country in a large way in several years. 
On jeans, and wide sheetings, these mills are also tightly 
sold for months to come. There are other mills not 80 well 
engaged on similar goods. The Amoskeag Company at 
Manchester has been so fully sold up on everything season- 
able that its lines of goods were placed at value early in 
December to restrict further sales. The Fall River mills 
are sold ahead for about 70 per cent of the output into 
February, and as hardly 85 per cent of a full output is 
possible this is a very strong position. 

Lowell cotton mills are well sold, partciularly many of 
the specialties now made at the Massachusetts mills. The 
Tremont and Suffolk mills are stated to have had the larg- 
est season in sales in many years and are already out for 
business on cotton blankets for 1913. Western Massachu- 
setts’ fine goods mills have been running better than the 
Eastern mills. One reason is that the section is remote 
from active labor centers like Providence, New Bedford, 
or Fall River, so that operatives do not move about so fre- 
quently. 

Fine combed yarn cotton goods have been less profita- 
ble than either medium or coarse count cloths. The New 
Bedford mills as a whole are not sold beyond February. 
There are exceptions where some mills have contracts on 
specialties that will run along for months to come. The 
great bulk of the output is not contracted for later than 
March. The call for heavy goods for dress cottons, on the 
welt and cord order, has done much to disorganize the 
many New Bedford mils that were equipped to make fine 
lawns, linons, and other plain fine high count fabrics for 
which the market call is very limited at this time. 

The change in the price of Lonsdale 4-4 bleached cot- 
tons referred to a month ago was followed by a complete 
cleaning up of the stocks on hand. The death of Robert 
Knight delayed a readjustment of Fruit of the Loom goods, 
but they were finally reduced 1-8 cent a yard until the stocks 
were completely sold and the lines were then placed at value. 
The 7-8 Fruits were advanced 1-4 cent a yard. It is stated 
that Rhode Island bleached goods mills actually sold more 
merchandise this year than they ever sold, much of it 
being carried over from last year. On other cloths than 
bleached goods Rhode Island mills have been doing well. 
There is no question of the final establishment of the lace 
industry in the state. Some of the mills are already very 
busy on profitable work. 

The gingham business has been only fair. The popular 
priced numbers have sold but the market for goods to re- 
tail above 10 cents is still of restricted proportions. Spe- 
cialties, such as Ripplette and some other lines of special 
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colored yarn cloths have sold as well as usual. The staple 
gingham situation is very strong, Lancaster staples now 
being held at 6 1-2 cents an advance of 1-4 cent a yard. 
The printers of staple goods are busy. The fine goods 
printers are not having a very satisfactory season. Prints 
are low in price in relation to gray goods. 

The faney blankets made in New England are already 
controlled by orders placed subject to prices being satis- 
factory when made later on. The staple blanket situation 
is unsettled at this time. The pressure to get business is 
steady. The stocks of flannelettes have been cleaned up so 
thoroughly that all agents look for a very large ordering 
when the initial business is sought early next month. 

There have been offerings in the past month of many 
shirting fabrics in colored yarns the bleaching to be done 
after weaving. The business booked has been of fair sized 
proportions. As considerable of this sort of business has 
been done successfully in Southern mills it remains to be 
seen whether Eastern mills can stand a hard gruelling com- 
petition on low priced medium yarn fabrics. 

The bleacheries and finishing works have been very busy 
of late getting out rush orders. There are many goods yet 
to be finished for spring and jobbers in particular have been 
having work done at New England finishing works this 
season.in larger valume than usual. The business in hand 
at this time is in striking contrast with a year ago in the 
first month of the winter. 


The machine shops are now fairly busy. Machinery 
prices have only recovered about 15 per cent from the 
extreme low points touched a year or more ago. Mill ma- 
chinery is relatively cheap in comparison with other mer- 
chandise of a similar character and it would not be at all 
surprising if the spring sees a larger measure of activity 
in orders for new mills in the South. The labor situation is 
too acute for the moment in Eastern centers to look for any 
mill building there. A substantial business is being done 
in the way of repairs and additions but few large enter- 
prises are hinted at in New England at the present time. 

The most important financial operation in hand for the 
time being is the recasting of the stock of the Pacifie mills. 
It is expected that ultimately all the shares of New Eng- 
land corporations that are held at $1,000 par value will be 
changed over. The movement among Pacific mills stock- 
holders is primarily for that purpose. 

The cotton yarn mills are in a better position in New 
England than they have been for six years. About all of 
them have large contracts ahead. Some of them will accept 
no new business for delivery this side of June. Prices 
eurrent for combed yarns are now on a parity with the 
values that have prevailed on many of tle coarser num- 
bers. 

The leading quilt mills have booked a substantial 
business for spring. The bulk of it was done on the lower 
numbers of-crochet and satin quilts rather than on the finer 
qualities of marseilles. The demand for sheer and light 
weight quilts continues to expand. 


The United States is Brazil’s best customer, and 
Brazil appreciates that fact. A great many articles are 
produced in this country which the people in Brazil want, 
and in order to encourage the importation of American 
goods, the Brazilian government has established a pre- 
ferencial tariff treatment in favor of certain American 
manufactures. 
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COTTON CROP CONDITIONS AND A 
REVIEw OF THE MARKET. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton). 
BY H. AND B. BEER, NEW ORLEANS. 


The trend of the market continues upward under the 
influence of big spot interests in New York. The past 
week has witnessed the highest levels of the season, and not- 
withstanding the world’s visible supply to be the largest on 
record for this time of the year, and the price of the 
staple to be about four cents, or $20 per bale, higher than 
at this time one year ago, sentiment remains as bullish as 
ever. But conservative people are advising caution on the 
long side of the market, realizing that values are danger- 
ously high. 

The feature of late has been the annual crop estimate 
of the government, the yield being placed at 13,820,000 bales 
exclusive of linters, repacks and similar additions, and if 
the Bureau is as much out of line as it has been in previous 
large crop years, the indicated commercial crop is about 
15,000,000 bales. The growth by states, as reported by the 
Bureau, follows: Virginia, 24,000; North Carolina, 878,- 
000; South Carolina, 1,184,000; Oklahoma, 1,039,000; 
Georgia, 1,701,000; Florida, 68,000; Alabama, 1,330,000; 
California, 9,000; Mississippi, 1,109,000; Louisiana, 435,- 
000; Texas, 4,850,000; Arkansas, 854,000; Tennessee, 280,- 
000; Missouri, 59,000. 

While the demand for spots has not been so urgent re- 
cently, probably beeause of the high prices restricting busi- 
ness, exports, strange to say, continue on a record-breaking 
seale; fer the past week 447,000 bales compared with 262,- 
000 for the corresponding week of one year ago; since 
September Ist, 4,644,000 bales, against 4,264,000 last year. 
As a result stocks in Eurepe are piling up, and it is ques- 
tionable if ihis big mevement to Europe will continue. 

Thus far this year there has been marketed of this crop 
8,350,000 bales vs. 8.292.000 one year ago. Spinners’ tak- 
ines during the same period are 4,763,000 bales, against 
4.657.000 last season. It is beeause of mill takings being 
larger than iast year that advocates of higher prices con- 
tinue to support the market, claiming that the world will 
take more ‘han last year’s consumption, whieh was 14,515,- 
000 bales cf American, whilst it is contended that the crop 
will not be 14,500,000 bales. 

But it must be remembered that exports to Europe and 
consumption in the way of spinners’ takings continued 
heavy throughout the whole of last season when the av- 


erage price of the season was only 10.16. Therefore, it re- 
mains to be seen if the foreign demand will continue to be 
urgent at prevailing high levels, which are already high 


enough to restrict business, at any rate to wipe out the 
spinners’ inargin of profit. 

As regards the probable supply, will say that present in- 
dications point to a larger supply than last season, although 
the ery of famine is already in the air. In this connection 
the following eomparatives will be found of interest: 


World’s visible supply, American, Sept. 1 
Commercial erop, indicated 


Total indicated season’s supply, American 
Moreover, foreign crops are larger than one year ago, 
perhaps by about 1,000,000 bales, as the yield in India alone 
is reported to be about 500,000 bales larger than last sea- 
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son, while Egvpt and Russia have made good crops. 

Owirg to the low prices prevailing at this time last year, 
when cotton was selling around the 9-cent level at the ports, 
there was every incentive to decrease the cotton acreage the 
following spring, as corn and oats were bringing very high 
prices, and a big reduction materialized. This year the 
incentive is to inerease the cotton acreage in the spring at 
the expense of grain, as the price of cotton is very high 
and the price of corn and oats very low. 

Furthermore, the season was very unfavorable east of 
the Mississippi river, too wet and cold, and the great 
flood in the Mississippi valley eut down the crop consider- 
ably in Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi. 
Nevertheless a good crop was made, all told, perhaps, 15,- 
000,000 bales. Under the cireumstances what might be ex- 
pected next year if weather conditions be favorable? 


THE YARN MARKET. 


The condition in the eotton yarn market shows no de- 
crease in prices, but some slight decrease in interest as the 
holidays draw near. In the latter part of November, news 
from Boston indicated that Southern spinners were still 
disposed to make high and eratie quotations on their of- 
ferings. Of the Southern yarns, the carded offerings in the 
low and medium numbers had been ready sellers for some 
time and 2/40s had been one of the most popular numbers 
with buyers during November; 2/30s and 2/26s were other 
numbers that were in good demand in the Boston market 
at strong prices. Southern combed stocks were held 
higher at this time than Eastern-made yarns. 

The beginning of December saw many buyers of cotton 
yarns placing orders through the first half of 1913 where- 
ever they could get the spinners to accept contracts that 
far. In a good many eases the spinner would not accept 
orders for delivery beyond April and in other quarters 
March was the limit. Prices in the Boston market econ- 
tinued to show strong with an upward tendeney and quota- 
tions were irregular. Commission men were notify! 
buyers that prices quoted could not hold for any length of 
time. Boston and New York were both paying 40 cents 
for 40s two-ply skeins during this period. With the ex- 
ception of a few numbers yarn prices were not out of 
proportion with the price of the raw cotton. 

As the month progressed the gradual advances in eot- 
fon yarn prices tended to eheck the demand somewhat. 
Selling agents for knitting mills reported a good volume 
of business at advanced prices and. they were confident 
that business would continue good for a long time if prices 
could be kept within a reasonable limit. There was a hand- 
to-mouth business in combed and mercerized yarns, Eastern 
yarns still selling for less than Southern. Sales of two- 
ply 60s Southern combed peeler were made at 56 and 57 
cents at this time, with some spinners asking as high as 
61 and 62 cents. Two-ply 40s combed peeler sold for 42 
cents and two-ply 50s sold for 48 cents. Some Southern 

This year Last year. 
3,602,000 bales 1,880,000 bales 
.- . 14,600,000 bales 16,138,000 bales 
18.602,000 bales 18,018,000 bales 
spinners were quoting combed peelers, on a basis of 26 
and 26% cents for 10s. They also quoted two-ply 40s as 
high as 44 cents. Two-ply 50s at 55 cents and two-ply 70s 
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at 70 and 71 cents. In Eastern combed yarns at this same 
time, two-ply 40s sold for 42 cents, two-ply 50s sold for 
47 cents, and two-ply 80 sold for 79 cents, where the South- 
ern spinners were asking 85 cents. 

At the time of writing it is reported that Southern spin- 
ners are very heavily sold ahead in a good many eases and 
ere often refusing to accept further orders for delivery 
during the first part of 1913. Weaving yarns are the best 
sellers on the Boston market at this time. While business 
is easing off gradually as the holiday season approaches, 
there are still a few sales of large size being made. The 
demand for combed yarns is of a hand-to-mouth kind and 
singles are selling better’ than the two-plys. There is a 
light demand for mercerized yarns. There is a feeling of 
uneasiness in the market, and while there are a number of 
bulls among the dealers, none of them are buying yarns for 
stock purposes at present prices. Some believe that the 
prices will go higher while others believe that this is not 
possible. There are some dealers who predict that two- 
ply 30s will sell for 30 cents and possibly higher before 
the middle of January. These dealers, however, are also 
looking to see eotton sell for 14 cents or over before the 
end of Mareh, which would mean a corresponding advance 
in the price of the yarn. The market is evidently a sellers’ 
market and prices will probably continue high so long as 
ihe demand continues. If the demand falls off the prices 
will probably remain practically the same until spinners’ 
contracts begin to be filled when an effort will be made 
to get in further business. However, with the present out- 
look in the knit goods branch of the trade and improved or- 
ders in the weaving end of the business, it is very doubtful 
if any slacking will be seen for some months to come. 

Recent quotations in the Philadelphia market are as 
follows: 

Southern Single Skeins. 


4s to Ge... 5. 20 Teor ee 22 
Db iciasowiual 2014 ee 23 
BE Seances 2014(@21 Be ctasedianwe 241425 
MD kcnawaencas 21 @21% Pwesnsacucns 2714(@28 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 

OO st enacwnaned 20 @20% bekencenaen 25 @25% 
Db ai cinnaaons 21 Pda kwdseacee 251426 
128 ....s00002.8k @A% Phe nie swan 2814 
14s ...........214%4@22 OE 39 
16s ...........21¥44@22 Di neasnsnabes 46 @47 
Oe dcsccemeee _ Pe eenT Tee 50 @52 

Carpet and Upholstery Yarns in Skeins. 
OF dcpeawieitshirenncnssdday eb eeeenaceue 1914 
OO Ee rer ere 1914@20 
et NE SE 6.4 dn deeamnindsdasiabenusesaat 1914 
Southern Single Wraps. 

DW Cieveoniod 20 @20% PW acvsenadexa 2314 
Sl assisease sae rer re ry 24 @241% 
, eer oe | Pa dihawsamed 25 @251% 
14s ...........2144@22 aids coe aain 2714@28 
166 ...........22 @22% BOB... cccvcs...3t QAI 

Southern Two-Ply Warps: 

eee Ms circ witia oak 25 @25% 
eee Bc kia nied men 2514@26 
12s ...........0142@22%4 Sere 2814@29 
148 .......6...00 ae 40s............39 @40 
1Gs ...........23 @W23% PAs nacenvaea 47 
ere 

Northern Two-Ply Carded Peeler Skeins: 
208 ........0..268 @26% a0e-1 t's.........98 

7. Dene ere | OO 

 erereerere ETE 42 @43 
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Ba dsiaowdwas 28 GG istesnanky 47 @48 

Se wnsccvacans 2914@30 GOR nessa derad 50 
Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins. 

I aed uatennxonn 29 @31 I toate cna 50 @55 

eer 31 @33 Gets ctsancencas 58 @é60 

eer 35 rrr rr 68 @70 

Oe tikicwiauee 42 @4 _ Peres eunes 78 @80 
Single Combed Peeler Skeins: 

Oe 4 6 sakevanee 29 @29% aE Ree 40 @43 

DP neieeseenue 31 Re ae a: 47 @50 

Pe ete 33 (@34 ee rare 57 @60 
Southern Frame Spun Cones: 

8s ...........20 @20% eee 23 @231% 

WOs ....:..5.5.88 GORE Ser eer re 2314 

128 ......0....2144@22 | 24 @24%, 

14s ...........22 @22% Serene 2414@25 

errr eee 26 @27 

BP ssiea<kacae ee eee 36 @361% 


THE KNIT GOODS MARKET. 


The knit goods market for the past month has been 
practically a reflection of the month previous with the ex- 
ception that prices were a little more irregular and knit- 
ters a trifle more careful about taking contracts for fu- 
The latter part of November found the un- 
were 


ture delivery. 
derwear situation badly mixed and many agents 
foreed to recall their road salesmen because the opening 
prices were too low compared with the sharp advances on 
eotton yarn. Some mills were badly handicapped through 
accepting advance orders. The announcement of the spe- 
cial session of Congress for April, 1913, was believed by 
many to have a deadening influerce on the market, but a 
great deal of this effect seems to have been discounted and 
business still continues up to the mark. 

The opening of the month saw union suits and fleeces 
brought into the market and while prices were unsettled 
advances were not destroying buyers’ interests. There 
seemed to be good hosiery prospects and great activity for 
spring in secondary circles. Fall underwear prices were 
not entirely settled, however, and there seemed to be some 
mills in doubt on cotton goods. There was, however, a large 
volume of business being placed for next fall in both eot- 
ton, wool, and worsted goods. On the lines of fall union 
suits that were being shown, prices showed advances of 
3714 eents to 50 cents a dozen. 

At the time of writing mills seemed to be more careful 
over.forward orders and are not accepting orders unless 
eovered by the raw material. Further advances at the 
close of last week brought out more requests for staple 
eotton goods. All 1913 eotton underwear is higher and com- 
mission houses and selling agents are more conservative 
than ever in. accepting contracts on staple goods. Just at 
present the market is on a high level throughout and the 
opinion is that it will earry for some time to come. Buy- 
ers who were in the market early, feel that they have sue- 
cessfully bought in low price stocks in comparison with 
what stocks will cost now and later. Some manufacturers 
were fortunate enough to be long on cotton, the price cf 
which has been the cause of practically ali the advances in 
yarns and knit goods. On the other hand some of the larg- 
est buyers have not shown any disposition to hurry in plac- 
ing their orders. 

In women’s two-piece ribbed goods, advances of 12% 
cents to 25 cents a dozen over last year’s prices are being 
paid, so it was stated by selling agents. In union suits al) 
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reports indicate a growing demand. In men’s cotton ribbed 
goods the market is established at 3.62% a dozen for stand- 
and 1l-pound goods. Some buyers are holding off on pros- 
pects of cheaper goods, but the manufacturers of standard 
goods can not see how anything lower can be expected un- 
der the conditions in the cotton market. A large business 
is being done in sweater coats for next fall. Advances on 
some goods are said to approximate 25 cents a dozen, but 
they are being accepted by the buyers without any com- 
plaint of importance and the orders placed shows a desire 
to avoid the scarcity of goods that certainly developed this 
season. It is realized apparently by the jobbers that the 
pressure put on the miils this year for making and deliv- 
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ering the season’s supply in a very short time, is an un- 
satisfactory way of doing business. Buying so far shows a 
growing preference for maroons. Some orders show a large 
percentage of this color. The collar sweaters of the ruff 
type or Byron roll lead in favor. 

In the hosiery end of the market many lines are now 
open for next fall and with early orders well ahead of ex- 
pectation. One prominent house quotes prices 5 to 7 cents 
above those at the opening of last season. A marked short- 
age of spring goods is noticeable in some quarters and one 
large commission house in the New York market is reporte:. 
to have withdrawn its line of hosiery for next year. 


COTTON MANUFACTURING. 


DAMASK WEAVING. 


Contributed exclusively to Corron. 
BY T. WOODHOUSE AND T. MILNE. 


In floral figured damask fabrics the foregoing principles 
of pattern development on mono-coloured cloths are applied 
through the medium and instrumentality of the jacquard 
machine and its harness. A jacquard machine is simply a 
mechanism developed for the purpose of controlling the 
shedding of the warp yarn of any fabric in such a manner 
that a large variety of orders of lifting or of shedding may 
be obtained readily and simply. It consists of a series of 
upright wires or hooks which are closely concentrated in a 
suitable framework and supported at a convenient height 
above the loom. The number of hooks varies in different 
machines from about 400 to 1800, according to require- 
ments, and each hook is so controlled by a horizontal wire 
or needle that, through the action of partly perforated 
eards which are brought to bear upon the needles, any 
combination or predetermined selection of the total num- 
ber of hooks may be lifted at will. Since each hook con- 
trols one or more threads of the warp, according to the 
width of the cloth and the pattern being woven, a shed is 
thus formed in the warp in keeping with the design from 
which the cards have been cut. 

The harness of a jacquard is composed of linen yarn 
folded and twisted to the proper thickness and strength. 
The ecards are attached to the jacquard hooks in a variety 
of ways, which for our present purpose are unimportant, 
and then have their lower ends passed through the corner- 
board, or attached above the board to the secondary cords 
which pass through. These secondary cords support the 
mails or eyelets through which the warp threads are passed, 
and the latter are normally retained in the lowest plane of 
the shed by the action of wire weights termed lingoes, 
which are in turn attached, by a further length of cord to 
the under side of the mail. All cords which pass through 
ithe comberboard as well as those below it, are well varnished 
in order to reduce friction and so prolong the life of the 
harness, as well as to act as a protection against contrac- 
tion and expansion due to atmospheric changes. The ob- 
ject of the comberboard, which is supported immediately 
above the warp yarn in the shedding position, is to sepa- 
rate the individual harness cords, and to retain them in 
their respective positions as determined by the general style 
of the pattern and the width and sett of the fabric. 


Many styles of pattern are woven in jacquard figured 
damasks, but in general the patterns developed are of the 
border and center type since the fabries are usually intend- 
ed for table decoration or similar domestic use. On this 
account a portion of the total available hooks of the jac- 
quard must be set aside for border purposes, and another 
portion for the center or repeating portion; the division 
need not be equal, any suitable division of the hooks may 
be arranged in which each section is a multiple of the num- 
ber of threads (5 or 8) in one repeat of the sateen twill 
which is to be used in the development of the cloth. It is 
also advisable, in order to save trouble in the mill, to so 
have the sections allotted to border and to repeat that each 
section may be complete on full rows of the jaequard; thus 
each section should if possible be a multiple of 8, 10, 12 
or 16 according as there are 8, 10, 12, or 16 hooks in each 
short row of the machine. 

To illustrate more clearly the various points involved, 
we shall show how two machines containing altogether 1224 
hooks (51 rows of 12 — 612 hooks in each) may be used to 
produce eloth with borders of different dimensions. We 
shall assume a cloth 72 inches wide with 80 threads per inch 
finished, or approximately 75 threads per inch in the reed. 
If one complete machine of 600 hooks—the odd twelve 
hooks are usually left idle or else used for the working of 
selvages and plain cloth next to the selvages—is set aside 
for the border pattern, and 600 hooks of the other machine 
reserved for the repeating or center pattern then we have: 

600 hooks ——- 80 threads per inch = 71% inches width of 
pattern both in border and repeat on the basis of an “all 
single” mounting for the border. 

By “all single” mounting we mean that each hook of 
the jaequard controls only one thread of the warp in each 
border portion of the cloth, although the right hand border 
is necessarily the same as the left hand border but reversed 
or turned over in order that a symmetrical effect may be 
produced. In general, however, the border is broader than 
the repeating part, and they may be so woven by using a 
greater proportion of the total number of hooks for the 
border than for the repeat and still retaining an “all single” 
mounting. Thus 600 hooks of one machine and 120 hooks 
of the second machine, or 720 hooks in all, might be used 
for the border, and so give: 

720 hooks — 80 threads per inch = 9 inches pattern 
width. The repeat would naturally be reduced in propor- 
tion from 600 to 480 hooks, or about 6 inches in width. 

Again the border may be increased in width by so ar- 
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MACHINE N22. 
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Fig. 15. A Jacguarp Lay-Ovrt. 


anging the border design that part of it, say the right hand 
‘dge becomes the turned over duplication of the left hand 
edge. In such eases a certain number of the border hooks 
ire caused to control four harness cords—one each for the 
‘ight and the left hand side of each border—and the bal- 
ince of the border hooks to control only two cords—one 


for the central or single part of each border. In this way 
the border may be increased in width without reducing the 
size of the repeat. The doubled order part of the border 
may, within limits, be of any size, but in proportion as the 
doubled over part increases, the character of the design ap- 
proaches more and more closely that of a perfectly sym- 
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metrical type. Seven and a half inches single mounting 
would, if completely doubled over, clearly give 15 inches of 
a symmetrical border, but if this be undesirable any less 
breadth may be produced by doubling over a correspond- 
ingly smaller part of the harness. 


Suppose the above two machines were required to give 
a 71% inches repeat and a 10 inches border in the same qual- 
ity, i. e. 80 threads per inch finished, the border could be 
mounted by turning over 10 ineches—714 inches — 21% 
inches of the border harness. The border would therefore 
be built up of three sections, thus: double 2% inches; sin- 
gle 5 inches, and double 21% inches, or 10 inches in all. But 
these sections should each be multiples of the twill—d5 or 
8 thread—say 8 thread in this ease, and also, if possible, 
multiples of the number of hocks in one short row of the 
jaequard—12 in this case—that is the number of hooks in 
both the double and single should be a multiple of 24 (8 and 
12). In the present instance this would be best arranged 
by harnessing No. 1 i. e. the border machine as follows: 


/, 


2 
i. 
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holes = 614 holes per inch in each row, or 25 holes in 4 
inches. 

In the diagram, which also shows the tying up of the 
harness cords to the different machines, the front row only 
of the harness, or that next to the weaver, is shown. It will 
be seen that the last row of machine No. 1 and the first row 
bf machine No. 2 have been reserved for the sateens to pre- 
vent the cords of the latter from passing through the har- 
ness. For somewhat similar reasons machine No. 1 is 
mounted on the right hand and machine No. 2 on the left. 
This prevents the formation of undesirable angles on the 
border harness. 

All damask table covers, table cloths, and napkins are 
preduced by combinations and modifications of the system 
of harness mounting described above and illustrated in Fig. 
15. If, however, it is desired, as is often the ease for hotels, 
clubs and similar institutions, to introduce a design em- 
bodying a crest, monogram, motto or name, special provi- 
sion must be made for this alone by a corresponding in- 


16 rows & 12 hooks =192 hooks border, double, X 4 cords —= 76S cords or threads. 


34 rows 12 hooks = 408 hooks border, 
1 row < 12 hooks = 12 hooks, side satin or idle 


612 


51 

The harnessing for No. 2 or repeat machine is found as 
follows: 

80 threads 72 inches = 5760 total threads of warp; 
5760 — 1584 — 4176 threads for repeats, side satins, and 
selvage. Say 61% repeats of 600 threads in the center or 
6 << 600 + 304 threads in order to keep the twill of 8 cor- 
rect, that is 3904 threads for the repeat. Then 4176 — 3904 
= 272 threads left for side satins, ete., or 136 threads for 
each side. 

Machine No. 2 would therefore be harnessed as follows: 
< 12 hooks 


12 side satins or idle. 


1 row 


Single 2 


cords — 816 cords or threads. 


1584 eords for border. 


crease in the total capacity of the jacquard employed. It 
is very rare, indeed, that any of the hooks and needles 
which are required for this special purpose can be utilized 
for the development of any other part in the total width 
of the cloth. 

The designs in every case are made on the same princi- 
ple so that instead of attempting to introduce a large de- 
sign we shall demonstrate the principles involved by illus- 
trating the method of designing letters for goods such as 
towels. In these cases the body of the cloth is made by 
some kind of tappets, and the letters are developed by a 


25143 rows & 12 hooks = 304 X 7 repeat cords = 2128 cords or threads. 


242% 


> 


51 rows 612 hooks 

3904 threads for center or repeat + 1584 threads for 
borders + 272 threads for side satins, selvages, ete., —= 
5760 threads in all. 

Out of the total of 136 threads for each side there would 
probably be 4 threads working 1/1 plain requiring 2 hooks, 
and 12 threads working 2/2 twill or other suitable weaves, 
and 120 threads working 8 thread sateen. Most jacquards 
are provided with a few extra hooks by which the above 
plain and twill weaves may be obtained, but the sateen twill 
is usually worked by the necessary number of hooks select- 
ed from the otherwise idle rows of the machine. Thus: 120 
threads & 2 = 240 sateen threads in all, or, 8 hooks with 
30 tail-cords each, or 15 tail-cords each if 16 hooks are em- 
ployed. 

A comberboard set out and arranged for the above pat- 
21% repeats instead of 614, and re- 


= /2 


tern, but showing only 
stricted sateen parts, is reproduced in Fig. 15; it is ar- 
ranged on the understanding that the pattern ecards fall 
over the warp (Norwich Tie) and that therefore No. 1 or 
the leading thread of the warp is at the weaver’s left hand, 
and at the back of the board. Since the loom sett is 75 
threads per inch in the reed, the comberboard must be bored 


to correspond, that is: 75 threads per inch — 12 rows of 


rows X 12 hooks — 296 X 6 repeat cords 1776 cords or threads. 


3904 eords for center 


small jacquard, say of 100 hooks capacity, while the num- 
ber of cards required depends upon the shots per inch and 


DEVELOPING WarRP LETTERS ON THE WEFT 
GROUND. 


Fig. 16. 
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Fig. 18. 
‘pon the number of letters used in the formation of the 
name of the institution. 

Fig. 16 shows the letter H developed in 5 thread warp 
teen upon a 5 thread weft sateen ground. These fabrics 
re usually woven face downward so that the proper ef- 
‘ct is shown by weft letters on a warp ground. On each 
de of the letter appears a band of 6 threads, while the 

extreme outer edges of the stripes consist of 7 threads. It 
ill be observed that cutting takes place at all points, and 
erefore the best results will be obtained. It will also be 

observed that the cross piece in the letter H appears rather 
ide, but since there are generally more threads per inch 

‘han picks per inch, the appearance on the cloth will be 

more uniform. As a matter of fact, the relative numbe:s 

of threads and picks per inch must always be considered 
hen making the designs. 

When narrow bands are used which are not multiplies 
' the weave employed, as in the ease of this design, it is 

always best to introduce the weave on the letter, and then 
to work outward towards the two edges; perfect cutting 
can then be secured whatever number of threads the band 
contains, and whether the weave be twill or sateen. Thus 
the same letter H, with a narrower ¢ross piece, appears in 
lig. 17; here the 5 thread straight twill forms the two 
bands, but both sides of each stripe cut correctly with the 
ground portion. The practical designs are made as in Fig. 
\7, that is, all the figure is painted red and the ground 
weave inserted in red; then the figure weave is inserted in 
black. When eutting the cards, all red marks both in 
vround and figure are cut, and everything else missed. 
This method effects a considerable saving in the designing 
as compared with the same figure illustrated in Fig. 16. 

All reetangular figures should be made on the same 

lines, but slight modifications are necessary in floral fig- 





Fig. 17. Tue Design as Mabe 1n Pactice. 
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A Design Emsopyina Curvep Letters. 


ures and in letters with curved or oblique contours. It is 
impossible to have cutting threads all over the latter figures, 
but it is usual to leave the outline of the figure as clear as 
possible by omitting those marks which would cause threads 
from the ground to extend into the figure, or vice versa, 
except, of course, on those threads and picks which pass at 
the extreme edges of the figures. A general appearance of 
a design embodying curved figures appears in Fig. 18, 
which is a sateen figure on a twill ground, with bands also 
developed in a twill weave. 


SAWDUST IN CONCRETE. 


The use of sawdust or wood pulp as part of the aggre- 
gate in mixing concrete results in a substance of light weight 
and low tensile strength, but it has some special properties 
that commend it for certain indoor uses. On account of 
its elasticity, combined with its practically non-absorbent 
character, it is said to be especially adapted as a floor 
veneering for markets, saloons, ete., where only a moderate 
amount of dampness may be assumed to be present. 

It may be laid without joints in a continuous layer ap- 
proximately 114 inches thick, upon paper spread over the 
floor that is being treated, says the Cement World. In 
such cases the customary properties for mixing are one 
part cement, two parts sand, and two and a half parts of 
sawdust. A large proportion of sawdust would make it 


too absorbent. 

A recent application of this sawdust concrete was made 
in the new publie library building at Springfield, Mass. 
It was employed there as a base on which to lay the cork 
carpet covering the floors. The object was to obtain a 
layer into which nails could be driven and which at the 
same time would hold the nails and be comparatively water- 
proof. After several experiments with different mixtures 
it was found that a 1: 2: 3-4 mixture, that is, three-fourths 
of a part of sawdust, gave the desired result; and 5,000 
square feet of the mixture was laid. The thickness of the 
layer was about one inch and four months of service indicate 
that the material is a success. 


At a cost of $9.16 an acre, Iowa has converted swamp 


land formerly valueless into corn-growing territory worth 
$200 an acre, an experience that the South could doubt- 
less duplicate on a very large: scale. 


Co-operation and not competition is the law and life 


of successful business. 
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KNITTING. 


AN AUTOMOBILE HOOD. 
(Contributed Exclusively to Corron) 
BY HENRY K. DICK. 


The fondness for automobiling has given a stimulus to 
what is practically a new line in knit goods manufacturing. 
We have seen the sweater undergo various changes, tend- 
ing towards the greater comfort of those who delight in 
auto riding. The sweater collar is an example of this 
whereby the collar is designed so that it can be worn close 
up to the throat or more open according to the wishes of 
the wearer. In head covering, men have adopted the skat- 


ing cap, which proves very serviceable, protecting the ears 


and forehead from the cold breeze. Another cap which 
is generally getting into favor is a cap with a visor, only 
space enough being allowed in the front of the cap, for the 
eyes, nose and mouth. This cap is being shown this fall 
made from camel hair yarn and fleeced. 

In ladies’ auto hats and toques we have a variety ot 
fashions displayed. In summer the chiffon veil often 
proves enough head covering, but this is too thin for the 
general comfort of the wearer. The “aviation hood” which 
has been so popular for several seasons, does not fit the 
want so much felt among ladies for a suitable and 
smart appearing hood or hat. The skating caps are not 
so sightly when worn by ladies as to become popular. What 
is most desired is something which will protect the whole 
head, with snugness and warmth and retaining a smart ap- 
pearance to the wearer. A hood which supplies all these re- 
quirements has been shown this fall. 

The hood is made from a soft worsted yarn, fleeced in 
the inside. The shape is perfect, the scarf can be worn 
with or without the hood as it buttons around the neck part 
of the hood. A small strap fastens across the throat keep- 
ing the hood tight over the face and having it close to the 
throat. The illustration shows the hood as it is worn. For 
skating, automobiling or walking this hood ought to prove 
a popular one with ladies who delight in being out of doors. 
The hood is easily made and even a hand knitter could 
make this in a very short time. Any flat machine of five 
needles per inch, equipped with cardigan cams, would be 
suitable. The yarn is 3-ply 16s, the color preferably a mix- 
ture instead of the usual solid sweater colors. 

Starting on 100 needles which gives us a width of ap- 
proximately 20 inches we knit 5 inches of cardigan stitch 
racked. One inch of this is turned and hemmed. Chang- 
ing the stitch to plain rib, 6 plain courses are knitted; this 
change is necessary because this is where the first part 
knitted is doubled back. The tightness of the plain stitch 
makes the hood fit snug to the head giving the hood a close- 
fitting appearance. Changing the stitch to cardigan 7 1-2 
inches are knitted. In order to narrow the fabric for the 
back part of the hood an unique method is used. Instead 
of narrowing down on each side, which is the usual method 
in fashioning sweaters and sweater sleeves, every ‘second 
loop is transferred to an adjoining needle, leaving just one- 
half of the number of needles in operation. These need!es 
remaining are spread over the same width of the machine 
first used. Without changing the stitch, 10 courses are knit- 
ted; then the stitch is changed to half cardigan and 10 more 


courses knitted; changing to plain rib, 10 courses are knit 
ted; and the fabric is run off the needles. The loops are 
drawn together by turning a thread through each loop, this 
forming the back of the hood. The bottom of the hood on the 
inside is bound with a narrow knitted banding to give the 
fabric additional strength at this point. Buttons are sewed 
around the bottom so that the searf can be attached to the 
hood if desired. The scarf is knitted in the same stitch as 
the hood, say 34 needles wide and 60 inches long. A sma | 
cord is looped on the edge of the searf where it is to be 
buttoned onto the hood, the looped cord acting in the same 
way as buttonholes. 

The hood described is imported, but there is really not! - 


THe Hoop as Worn Wit Scarr Burronep ON. 

ing difficult about its manufacture and any enterprisin: 
knitter could make this and find a ready market and get a! 
the trade he desires. Knitted specialties are always in de 
mand and the manufacturer who keeps himself alive b) 
keeping in touch with the whims and demands of fashio 


will prove successful. 


An American consular officer in the Levant report 
that an old-established commission firm in his distric’. 
which enjoys a good reputation and is said to be in 
position to do an extensive business, wishes to get i 
touch with an American firm producing certain classes © 
cotton cloth similar to a sample which was forwarde: 
with the report, and which can be obtained from t! 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Refer to fil” 


No. 9790. 
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HYDRON BLUES. 


Fast Vat-Dyreinac CoLors ror Corton In ALL STAGES OF 
MANUFACTURE. 


BY DR. L. J. MATOS. 


Perhaps of all the shades dyed upon cotton, light, med- 
‘um and dark blues may be regarded as a standard, and 
‘or centuries past these various shades have been pro- 
luced by means of indigo, a natural product that possessed 
nany disadvantages, some of which may be traced directly 
‘o the conditions under which the indigo of commerce was 
rroduced and over which no control could be exercised. 
Later, through the ingenuity and persistence of chemists, 
he natural coloring matter of indigo was produced in 
he laboratory, the result being at all times a definite prod- 
ict possessing great uniformity and free from the contami- 
iating constituents incident to the natural product, the dyer 
hus having at his command a dye giving a result not often 
ipproached by the use of the natural product. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the ‘natural indigo was 
uperseded by an artificial or synthetic indigo, it was still 
ound that the results obtained by the later product did not 
sossess any advantage over the former in point of fastness 
nd durability when dyed, and this was the stimulating in- 
centive to induce chemists to seek further in the endeavor 
o find a dyestuff that would possess the same or similar 
dyeing qualities to indigo, with none of the latter’s disad- 
antages, and at the same time yielding shades that would 
esist the combined influences of exposure, washing and 
chlorine. Under the designation “Hydron Blue,” this has 
en accomplished. The dyer is now in a position to du- 
licate exactly the shades of indigo in a simple and econom- 
‘al manner and at the same time obtaining results free 
rom any of the defects above noted. 

Hydron blue is admirably adapted for the dyeing of 
aw stoek cotton, either in the old type of apparatus, or in 
‘he more modern forms of mechanical appliances. The 
lyestuff is rendered soluble by means of caustic soda and 
he dye-bath is made active by the addition of either hydro- 
sulphite or soda alone, or sodium sulphide and a small 
uantity of hydrosulphite later. The dye-bath in proper 
working condition is a bright, clear yellow, possessing the 
property of penetrating completely densely packed masses 
‘f raw cotton under suitable pressure, and after dyeing for 

sufficient time the goods are rinsed and oxidized to fully 
levelop the color, or, where special brightness is required, 
e dyed cotton is subjected to a further treatment with a 
eak perborate of sodium bath. 

Cotton warps may be dyed in many of the ordinary 

rms of warping appliances well-known to dyers, while 
excellent results have been obtained upon warps dyed in 
he more modern beam-dyeing apparatus. 

Piece goods are dyed in a superior manner on the three 
‘vpes of apparatus most commonly used for this purpose, 
‘z., the jig, padding machine or continuous dyeing ma- 
chine. Where cotton cloth is dyed on a jig, the best prac- 
ice is to provide heavy squeeze rollers in order that the ex- 
cess of dye-liquor may be run back into the bath and al- 
lowing but a minimum quantity to be held mechanically by 
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the cloth. The reason for this will be apparent, when it is 
observed that any excess of dye-liquor lapped up mechan- 
ically always retains a slight excess of hydrosulphite nec- 
essary to keep the hydron blue in an actively reduced con- 
dition, and consequently it does not oxidize as readily as 
when the excess of dye-liquor is squeezed out. When 
squeezing is perfect, oxydation is almost immediate. 

From the standpoint of the Southern mills, especially 
those where raw stock dyeing is practiced, hydron blues 
should occupy the most prominent position, on account of 
the evenness of shade, economy in manipulation and fast- 
ness of color, coupled also with the further advantage that 
raw cotton when dyed with the hydron blues and later 
washed in a thoroughly and easily workable condition and 
offers no obstacles to either carding or spinning, thereby 
adapting itself most satisfactorily for yarns intended for 
ginghams and other similar fabrics. 

One of the very strong points in favor of hydron blues 
is the fact that overall material, workmen’s clothes, etce., 
made from yarns dyed with it retain their color until the 
fabrie is practically worn out. Only recently the writer 
had occasion to observe a suit of mechanic’s overalls dyed 
plain blue, the overalls and jumper being made of indigo- 
dyed cloth, while the rule pocket was made of a piece of 
cloth dyed with hydron blue, where in the course of serv- 
ice, with a number of intervening washings, the blue color 
was entirely washed out, while the hydron blue-dyed pocket 
was almost the same shade as when originally sewed on. 

For the lighter weight fabrics, or such as find an out- 
let for the manutacture of women’s and children’s garments, 
piped or braided with white, the ornamentation was in no 
instance stained with blue, although the garments make 
periodical visits to the commercial laundry. ' 


An American consul reports that he has been im- 
pressed with the immense importation of cotton textiles 
into his district, and he has endeavored to learn why 
American firms enjoy such a small percentage of this 
huge trade. Out of a total trade of nearly $40,000,000 
the United States supplied last year goods valued at about 
$330,000. Through interviews with local importers he 
has ascertained some interesting facts, which are embodied 
in the report. One firm desires to establish connections 
with makers of textiles and has furnished samples of 
eoods for which there is a demand. Copy of the com- 
plete report, containing the name of the inquirer, deserip- 
tion of the samples, ete., will be sent to interested firms 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Re- 


fer to file No. 9659. 


A business firm in a foreign country has informed an 
American consulate that it is in the market to purchase 
60 cotton looms for one of its mills. This firm has fur- 
nished a description of its requirements, which can be 
obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestie Com- 
merce. The consul believes that if American manu- 
facturers have something attractive to offer, there are 
reasons to believe that there is an opportunity to intro- 
duce their goods. Refer to file No. 9900. 
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Practical Problems Discussed by Cotton’s Readers 


We invite our readers to make use of this department for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 


the mill or the finishing plant. 


Questions, answers or letters need not conform to any particular style and will be 


properly edited before publishing. The editors do not hold themselves responsible for any statements of opinion or 
fact which may appear in this department unless so indorsed. This department is open to all. 


SHOULD GENERAL USAGE MAKE TERMS 
STANDARD? 


BY B. M. P. 


In writing the following reply to “H. E. W.,” I have 
endeavored to arrive at the true facts in the case without 
considering who was in the right or wrong. For this pur- 
pose I have consulted over a dozen books on carding and 
spinning by both English and American authors. Prati- 
cally all writers, in their figures on the gearing of the ma- 
chines, use the word “constant” as “draft constant,” “twist 
constant,” “production constant,” ete., and do not use the 
word “factor” in this connection. However, in Volume 1, 
of the “Cyclopedia of Textile Work,” issued by the Ameri- 
ean School of Correspondence, which deals with “Cotton 
Carding, Combing and Spinning,” the word “factor” is used 
throughout to the entire exclusion of the word “constant.” 
In this volume you will notice such expressions as “draft 
factor,” “tension factor,” “twist factor,” etc., in each case 
the word “factor” is used and applied the same as the word 
“constant.” The same is true in the case of the book on 


“Cotton Carding and Spinning,” written by C. C. Hedrick. 
Both of these books have had a very large circulation, es- 
pecially in the ease of the one issued by the correspondences 
school. 

The Lowell Textile School, while I was there as a stud- 
ent, used either word, “factor” or “constant,” and considered 


the use of both as correct and interchangeable. We were 
given the choice of the use of either “twist factor” or “twist 
constant,” and in each case we referred to the same thing. 
They used the word “multiplier” or “multiple” to refer to 
the number that, multiplied by the square root of the counts 
of the yarn, will give the turns of twist per inch. In 
the sense above the word “factor” was given preference 
over the word “constant.” However, the majority of au- 
thorities seem to prefer the word “constant,” though the 
word “factor” has a very general usage and will be readily 
understood by the majority of mill men and writers. I 
have never used the word “factor” in talking with mill men 
and been misunderstood, and the use of either word is per- 
missible. 

I found one author to be so particular as to use two 
terms in referring to draft constant or factor, “eonstant 
dividend” and “constant factor.” His definition’ of “con- 
stant factor” is: “a number which, when multiplied by the 
draft gear being used on a machine, will give the draft that 
the machine is producing.” When the number is to be di- 
vided by the draft to get the draft, it is called a “constant 
dividend.” This looks to me as a case of being too par- 
ticular. 

Now, when we come to look into the facts and decide 
which is the correct term to use, “multiplier” or “twist 
factor,” when referring to that number that is used to get 
the twist per inch in the yarn, we find a still greater diver- 
sity of opinion, but, whatever term is used, all writers 
meet on a common ground and state that “the twist in the 


yarn is equal to the square root of the yarn multiplied by” 
whatever term is used or by the use of such figures as 4.75 
or 3.25, and so on. They all agree upon the above statement 
of the facts, “the square root of the yarn is multiplied by” 
something to get the twist per inch. 

When we look to see what special terms are used to 
designate this number, we find quite a variety in use, as 
will be seen from the following: “Multiple,” “standard,” 
“base,” “twist constant,” “twist factor,” “multiplier,” “fae- 
tor,” “twist co-efficient” and “twist standard,” enough to 
suit the individual tastes of all, and there may be a few 
more. I might advise you to pick out the one you like best 
and be satisfied. One author seemed to be undecided as to 
which was correct, so satisfied himself by using three dif- 
ferent terms in the book. 

Now what is the general usage in this case? Most au 
thors use the term “multiplier,” though I find a good many 
that commit themselves to none, simply passing the matter 
over by the use of some such phrase as the following: “The 
standard warp twist is the square root of the yarn multi 
plied by 4.75.” It is too bad that all do not use a name 
to designate the 4.75 by, as it is possible we might have a 
few more to add to our collection. 

In the following passage, taken from Volume 1, of the 
“Cyclopedia of Textile Work,” the use of the two terms, 
“factor” and “multiple,” will be noted. 

“The standard twist for warp yarn is the square root 
of the number of the yarn multiplied by 4.75. For filling 
yarn, multiply by 3.20. For hosiery yarn and other soft 
twisted yarn the factor is as low as 2.50, and for the extra 
hard twisted yarns, as high as 5. The standard twist tables 
are based on the multiple of 4.75 for warp and 3.20 for 
filling.” 

In the instruction papers in use by the “International 
Correspondence Schools,” in referring to the above condi- 
tions, the word “twist constant” is used but, the same au- 
thorities favor the word “multiplier,” when referring to the 
amount of twist put in ply yarns, as noted below. 

“The amount of twist to be inserted in yarn is usually 
specified by the buyer of the yarn by means of a multiplier, 
which is a number that, when multiplied by the counts of 
the single yarn to which the ply yarn under consideration 
would be equal approximately indicates the turns per inch 
to be inserted. These multipliers vary largely, ete.”* | 
found one authority using the word “factor” as quoted 
above and, immediately afterwards, used the word “mul. 
tiple.” 

In the catalogs of the machine builders, all that use any 
specific term sanction the use of the word “multiplier” ex- 
cept two. One uses “twist factor” and the other uses bot! 
“hase” and multiplier,” in one case referring to the twis' 
in single yarn and, in the last case, to the twist in pl) 
yarns. 

*The International Correspondence Schools also use the word 
“constant” as follows in their second book on Ring Frames: 
“To find the constant for twist from the gears, ete.;” “divids 


the constant by the number of teeth, etc.;" and in another place 
“divide the constant by the twist.’’—Editor. 
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Judging from the above review of the conditions of 
things it would seem that the word “multiplier” is the one 
to be given first place. It is certainly the one most largely 
used by all concerned and also, it is the one that stands no 
chanee of being misunderstood by being given some other 
meaning. 

“H. E. W.,” at the last of his article, says, “Since we have 
the one known factor, \/25, which is 5, and the product, the 
twist, which is 23.75 turns; it is the unknown factor we 
want, and it is obtained by dividing 23.75 by 5, which gives 
the other factor 4.75.” Now, if “H. E. W.” hasn’t gotten 
the “eart before the horse,” as completely as you would 
ever want to see it, I don’t know what is what. We have 
the 25 = 5, and we certainly cannot get the product, 
23.75, until we multiply by 4.75, unless we look it up in 
some twist table. In determining the amount of twist for 
any given number of warp or filling yarn, the product of the 
two figures, as above is the unknown quantity and not the 
“multiplier.” We do not have counts and the twist to find 
the “multiplier,” but we do have the counts of the yarn 
given and we know the “multiplier” that should be used, 
and we find the amount of twist to put in from this data. 
Then get your gear to give this required amount of twist. 

If “H. E. W.” wanted to make 36’s warp yarn, stand- 
ard twist, and had access to no twist tables, how would he 
ever get the gears to go on his frames if he did not first 
multiply \/36, or 6, and 4.75 together to get the twist per 
inch and divide this into the twist factor or constant on 
the frame to give the size gears to use? 

“H. E. W.” says, “general usage of things does not al- 
ways make them proper.” This is true, but the afore men- 
tioned “general usage” usually sets the pace. I will bet 
that “H. E. W.” refers to “roving” cans often, as we all do, 
but you know they are not built to hold “roving” but 
“sliver.” Is,this proper? “General usage” says so, and we 
all fall in line and adopt the term. 


ANSWERS FOR “A. C.” 


Epitor Corton: 

The tension of the ends on a speeder in all cases has 
a great deal to do with the firmness and build of the bob- 
The portion of the flyer that is termed the presser 
vets its name from the duty that it is intended to per- 
On the under part of the presser is carried what is 
The presser part is much 


hin. 


form. 
called the finger of the presser. 
larger in size and heavier than the finger, and is made in 
this manner to give the presser a greater centrifugal force. 

With the end wrapped as many as three times around 
the finger of the presser, it then serves to give more ten- 
sion on the bobbin, or in other words, it tends to bind the 
finger to the bobbin with a greater force or resistance, 
which of course gives the bobbin a nice firm build, provid- 
ing everything else connected with this feature of the ma- 
chine is properly regulated. 

When the speeder tender referred to by “A. C.” wraps 
the ends once instead of twice, it thereby reduces the ten- 
sion and has a tendency to make the bobbin soft. It seems 
to me that if “A. C.” would regulate his machine so that 
ie could get his ends wrapped three times around the finger 
of the presser, he would get still better results in this re- 
spect. The twist would not be affected in any manner 
whatever by thus increasing or reducing the tension of the 
roving. Y. L. Y., Georgia. 
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Eprtor Corron : 

The cause of the soft bobbin was not due to any lack 
of twist in the roving, as this strand of roving received the 
same amount of twist as the others on the frame, but was 
due to a lessening of the tension on that strand. This prac- 
tice is sometimes resorted to in getting a bobbin to run, that 
has had several breaks at the start and is of smaller diam- 
eter than the others. The fact that the roving is wrapped 
around the roving shank only once instead of twice causes 
it to slip easier and does not wind so tight on the bobbin, 
hence a soft bobbin. It is simply a case of less tension on 
the roving that had one wrap while the others had two 
wraps around the presser foot shank. 

R. A. G., North Carolina. 





FIGURING BALANCE TWIST. 
BY X. Y. Z. A. (MICHIGAN). 


Eprtor Corron: 

Replying to the inquiry of “Y. L. Y.” in regard to bal- 
ance twist, will say that balance twist means the same turns 
per inch in the three-ply yarn as in the single yarn. He 
also wants to know what twist to put in Number 8’s yarn. 
In ordering yarn the twist multiple, or turns per inch, 
should be given, but when it is not, he must take the stand- 
and twist multiple. In his case, I would take the standard 
twist multiple, 4.75, and multiply the square root of the 
number 8’s yarn by it, which will give the turns per inch 
as follows:—75 2.82 = 13.39 less 3 per cent for con- 
traction. 

To get the proper gear, divide the turns per inch into 
the constant, which will give the gear. Now, when making 
the yarn, take a size from the frame. It might be possible 
that the roving is a little light or heavy and then it would 
be necessary to change a tooth in the gear to remedy that. 
Bear in mind, we are figuring for number 8’s yarn. 

Three-ply yarn is a little more complicated. First, find 
out the number of yarn it will make when the strands are 
twisted together. The simplest way is to divide the ply in 
the single yarn, which will give the number. That is, 3 — 8 
= 2.66, or the number of the twisted yarn. To get the 
twist multiple of 8/3 yarn, divide the square root of 2.66 
into the turns per inch, which will give the multiple. 1.63 
—- 13.39 — 8.21. Then, divide the turns per inch into the 
constant, which will give the gear. 


FIGURING THE PERCENTAGE OF WASTE 
LOSS. 


BY G. E. C. (NEW YORK). 





Eprtor Corton: ; 

In your issue of Corron for November there is an arti- 
ele on “Cotton Mill Machinery Calculations” by B. M. Par- 
ker. In this article under the heading of “program of 
machinery,” he informs us of the waste that is made on 
different processes in the card room, and the necessity of 
having a heavier production on the preceding machines in 
order to secure a certain production on the spinning 
frames. 

He tells us that the way to find out how much heavier 
production is necessary, is to multiply the’ amount of fin- 
ished production on spinning frames by the percentage of 
loss plus 100. 
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Now I would like Mr. Parker to explain why he does 
it that way, for I can not see it so. And will he or any 
others interested answer the following question? 

How many pounds of cotton would be required in a 
picker room to give a finished production on spinning 
frames of 68,000 pounds, allowing 25 per cent loss of 
waste? 


THAT QUESTION, “WHY?” 


BY M. E. A. (GEORGIA). 


Epitor Coron: 

In the December issue of Corron I note an article con- 
tributed by “Y. L. Y,” in answer to the question “Why?” 
by “W. B. W.” I must confess that this is out of my line, 
to be writing for publication, but I will thank you for some 
space to ask “Y. L. Y.” a question or two, and not ex- 
pressing the writer’s opinion as to the reason why. 

Granting that the section of the roll has become worn 
to such an extent as to slip, and that this slip is a uniform 
one and does not slip with a “jerky” motion, as “Y. L. Y.” 
supposes. The question in the writer’s mind is: How does 
“Y. L. Y.” take care of the shorter draft and necessarily a 
roving of larger diameter, and also an unevenness in a siz- 
ing of the roving from the loose section of the roll as com- 
pared with a section of the roll where it is running up to 
its standard speed? Surely it is there, and the writer 
would be glad for “Y. L. Y.” to cover this point in another 
article, and also explain how he would take care of the 
decreased speed of his front roll when his frame was first 
doffed without an unevenness. 


THE SLEY HARNESS IN THE DRAWING 
ROOM. 


BY D. L. (MASS.) 


Epitor Corton : 

I have noted some very interesting letters in your de- 
partment of practical discussion but I have seen very little 
in regard to the drawing room of a mill and the methods 
used therein. In view of this fact I thought I would send 
in a letter occasionally and outline some of the troubles that 
oceur in this department and how to avoid them. 

Suppose an order is received for a style of goods that 
ealls for 110 sley harness and on examination it is found 
that there is not enough 110 sley harness to draw in the 
number of beams on hand. It will be assumed that there is 
on hand a supply of 116 sley harness and this harness 
eould be used. First, obtain the number of eyes on one 
shaft. Then multiply this number by the number of 
shafts, which will give the total of eyes, less the number 
of threads on the beam. Divide this by the number of 
shafts you are using and divide the remaining eyes by the 
number of eyes you wish to skip. 

Example. Using harness of 116 sley. Number of eyes 
on two shades 2372. Number of threads on the warp 2212. 
2372—2212 — 160. Divide this number, 160, by the num- 
ber of shades, 2, and the result will be 80. The number of 
shafts in this case would be 4 and 80 divided by 4 equals 
20. This is known as 20 marks and it is then necessary to 
skip 4 at each mark. 

As an example of how they vary and to find the dents 
per inch, subtract the sley and the reed as follows: 54.62 
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— 50 = 4.62. 4.62 43%, which is the width of the reed, 
equals 199.81. Divide this by the two shafts and it gives 
99 in each shade. Now as we have figured 4 eyes to skip, 
we divide this number 99, by the 4 which gives us 24 marks, 
or we will have to drop 4 at each mark. 

To find the number of eyes to skip at each mark, sub- 
tract the 110 sley harness from the 116 sley harness which 
would leave 6. Multiply this by the width of the reed, 4314 
inches, which is 259. Divide this number by the number 
of shafts which in this case is 2 and we have practically 129 
on one shaft. Divide this 129 by the 4 marks as in ex- 
ample 1, and the result will be 32 marks and it will be neces- 
sary to skip 4 at each one of these marks. This will give 
an idea of how the reed and harness vary. 


Power can be developed upon many surface streams 
and applied to the recovery of the water of the streams 
after it has sunk into the earth in the lands of the valleys. 
An instance of this character according to the United 
States Geological Survey is to be found along Santa Ana 
River in southern California. A part of the water of this 
river is stored in a reservoir in the San Bernardino Moun- 
tains and the flow of the stream is thereby regulated. 
After it escapes from the reservoir it is diverted through 
a power plant and electric power is generated. Below this 
power plant it is rediverted and passed through a second 
power plant. Below this it is all distributed and used for 
municipal purposes and irrigation about Redlands and 
Highlands. The waters that return from the irrigation 
are recovered in springs and flowing wells and by pumping 
plants, a portion of the power developed higher up on 
the stream being used for pumping. This recovered water 
is used for irrigation about San Bernardino and Riverside. 
A part of it reappears in the river above Riverside Nar- 
rows, where it is again taken out into a power ditch, 
whose waters are returned to the river above Corona. 
A few miles below it is picked up by canals and 
distributed to the orange and deciduous groves about Ana- 
heim and Santa Ana. The portion‘of it that returns 
there, by irrigation, to the ground water, is once more 
recovered by the many pumping plants and flowing wells 
west of Santa Ana. 

A single drop of water in its progress from the moun- 
tains to the sea, a distance of only 100 miles, may thus 
be used as many as eight times for power and irrigation. 

(From Water-Supply Paper 234, United States Geo- 
logical Survey.) 


Some time ago negotiations were entered into by the 
leading Austrian cotton-spinning companies with a view 
to forming a new organization to regulate production and 
allot each member a definite proportion of the trade. As 
the stipulated 85 per cent of the spindles of the country 
have definitely consented to join, hopes are entertained 
that the new organization will enable spinners to over- 
come the keen depression which has affected the industry 
in Austria for some years back. The country has never 
recovered from the reaction which followed the last boom. 
During the mill building eraze, which affected the whole 
world between 1907 and 1909, Austria did more than its 
share, increasing its spindles by 30 per cent. Austria- 
Hungary in 1910 had 4.643.000 active spindles. 


The careless investor may not realize the fact but 
he is really at work building the riches of someone else. 
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PNEUMATIC GUIDER AND FEEDER. 


Considerable interest has been manifested by textile 
manufacturers in this country in the new Kay & Foxwell’s 
patent pneumatic guider and feeder, made in England by 
Daniel Foxwell & Son, of Manchester. This machine is 
made in this country by the H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
if Philadelphia, Pa., who are the sole licensees and makers 
in the United States. The latter state that quite a number 
£ large plants have installed machines on trial and already 
several duplicate orders have been placed for additional 
nachines. 

The Kay & Foxwell’s patent pneumatic guider and feed- 
r is used for guiding and feeding all kinds of piece goods 


ins": are 
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New Patent PNEUMATIC 


nto all makes of tentering machines, either pin, spring 
rv self-closing clips, straight running or jigging, and onto 
uereerizing ranges, mangles, printing, drying and singeing 
machines; in fact, to all machines where a continuous run 
of open cloth is required. It is thus used on calendars, 
‘ater mangles, drying cans, ete., not only for guiding the 
cloth straight, but it also takes any curl out of the selvage, 
nd ereases out of the body of the goods. 

One important feature accomplished by the use of this 
iachine is the straight edge maintained on the goods. The 
emand for cloth wound with a perfectly straight edge is 
well known factor in the trade, and by reason of the fact 

‘nat this machine satisfactorily accomplishes this in every 
articular it is confidently believed it will fill a long-felt 
‘vant in the trade. In one plant where the guider and feed- 
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er was on trial, one of the operatives commented on the ap- 
pearance of the fabric, declaring it looked as if it had been 
sawed off on the end, it was so even and straight. 

This patent mechanism is really a double machine, the 
guider portion being a separate machine secured to the 
floor, from which the cloth travels to the feeder portion. 
The main brackets of this are bolted direct or by means 
of extension brackets to the rails of the tentering machine, 
thus becoming part of the tenter itself, and are wound in 
and out for narrower or wider cloth with the tenter rails. 

The object of the guider is to center the cloth, which it 
will do to within a quarter of an inch, and the object of the 
feeder is to take this cloth and guide and feed it accurately 
to about one-eighth of an inch onto pins or into clips of the 
tenter, thus giving very accurate feeding. 


GUIDER AND FEEDER. 


The cloth is fed from above straight down to the guider, 
where the nipping rollers which are placed at an angle 
of from 10 to 16 degrees draw the cloth out and remove 
any curls from the selvage. At this point there are little 
levers attached which come up against the selvage and are 
connected with the air valve. These are automatically re- 
leased if the cloth is drawn out too far. In such ease the 
lever is moved back and then follows the selvage back on 
the return to its required position. 

From this point the cloth passes down under the cone 
drums and then up over sliding cones which get the bag 
in the cloth and keep the tension uniform. From here the 
cloth passes through another set of guide rollers, which 
draw it up, finally passing through a pair of retaining roll- 
ers. These keep the position of the selvage perfectly even, 
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delivering the faoric into the clip with a variation of not 
more than 1/16 of an inch. The machine, it is pointed out, 
does not work the middle of the cloth, but merely the sel- 
vage, and each one independent of the other.. 

It is also to be noted the guider alone is often all that 
is required for other machines, such as mangles, printing, 
damping, and drying cylinders, as well as in front of some 
straight-running self-closing clip tenters, and it can be 
placed easily in front of these machines. It will guide the 
cloth at any speed evenly and straight into such machines, 
thus eliminating the attention of a man doing this work. He 
thus can utilize his time to better advantage looking after 
the general working of his machines. At the same time, 
like the full guider and feeder, it also takes curls out of 
the selvage. 

It is possible to get maximum production from this 
machine. The faster it is operated, it is stated, the better 
the results accomplished. Then again, a very important 
advantage is its labor-saving feature, as it requires no con- 
stant attention from the operator, so that one man ean at- 
tend to as many machines as happen to be in one room, 
as he is practically required only to bring the cloth to the 
machine. 

On account of its continuous run, day or night, and 
even through meal hours, another factor for greater pro- 
duction is developed. There are no interruptions caused 
by the operator leaving his machine. There are thus no 
damaged goods, through bad or careless feeding, and feeding 
by hand is entirely eliminated, thus doing away with any 
possibility of fraying of the goods caused by hand feed- 
ing. The machine is simple to operate, and requires very 
little attention. In the case of heavily starched goods, the 
machine, it is stated, will not choke ap, while the filling is 
not scraped off the cloth. 

Both the guider and feeder are fitted with headstocks, 
carrying guide rollers, some of which are actuated by com- 
pressed air as the cloth runs through these rollers it comes 
into contact with the lever arm previously mentioned. This, 
as before noted, controls the supply of air, thus putting 
the guide rollers in and out of action, as required by the 
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position of the selvage of the cloth. 

For the supply of compressed air a special combined air 
compressor and receiver is made. These are very compact 
and self-contained, and can be placed in any convenient po- 
sition in the plant, where they can be driven by a continu- 
ous running 2-inch belt. The compressed air is led tu 
the guiders and feeders by a 1-2-inch wrought iron pipe. 
This compressor, it is stated, is lubricated by splash, and the 
only attention required is oiling once a week. It is no! 
water-jacketed, as this is not necessary, since the pressure 
required to work at is not more than 30 pounds, but i: 
can easily and quickly be set for other pressures from 10 1; 
40 pounds if desired. There is also a pressure gauge an: 
a relief valve to blow off at the desired pressure. 

The saving in damaged goods and the labor required, i 
is stated, will soon pay for the apparatus, while the satis 
factory results obtained will warrant for this machine tl. 
consideration of American textile manufacturers. 

As a demonstration of the satisfactory operation of th 
machines attention is called to the fact that they are in 
stalled in practically every manufacturing country in Eu 
rope. The well-known Bradford Dyers’ Associatio: 
alone has 24 machines in operation. Other well-know: 
European plants are operating these machines. 


THe FARBENFABRIKEN OF ELBERFIELD Co., 117 Huds: 
St., New York City, is sending to the trade in bound vo 
ume form, their cotton color cards for 1911 and also thei 
wool color cards for 1911. These color cards are bound 
two volumes, the cotton and wool being separate, printed 
three languages, German, English, and French. They co: 
tain samples and dyeing receipts and are of unusual in 
est to practical dyers. They are also sending out late si: 
gle sheet color cards of the following colors: Acid Chron 
Black S. T. C.; Sulphon Violet R, Extra; Indian Yellow 
G. N.; Katigen Red Brown L, Extra; Brilliant Sky Blu 
8 G Extra; and Brilliant Chrome Violet B. D. 


Tue Grorce B. CuarK Co., of Windsor Locks, Conn., 
is sending to the trade Bulletin “B” illustrating a portio: 


of the line of trucks they manufacture. This bulletin is 
an attractive one, and illustrates several new types 
trucks which have never before been deseribed in print 
It describes only hand trucks, and among the various sty! 
illustrated, are various patterns of store and  warehous 
trucks; a number of varieties of barrel trucks; freig)i' 
trucks for railroad and steamboat use; several patterns 0 
hotel trucks; a truck made especially for handling bales 
cotton, rags, etc.; several patterns of trucks for goods : 
eases; special trucks designed for articles of an oval n: 
ture, such as cheese boxes or other similar material in 
like shape; special trucks for bags and rolls of pape: 
trucks with rubber wheels for hotels and stores; specia! 
trunk carrying trucks, stove carrying trucks, keg and ba! 
rel trucks, ash-can trucks, and others. 

One special kind of truck manufactured by this com- 
pany and illustrated in Bulletin “B,” is a side dump coa! 
truck designed for transporting coal and ashes, to and fro: 
the boiler house and made to run on a track or floor «* 
ordered. This truck would undoubtedly handle coal 
greater quantities and at a less labor cost than would be pos 
sible with the ordinary method of using wheel barrow 
Mills with coal storage pits located adjoining their boiler 
room will find a truck of this nature a great time-save: 
Copies of Bulletin “B” may be secured by any intereste: 





